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Internal pillars, closely 
spaced, plus double- 
strength horizontal rub 
rails, add new meaning to 
‘Superior All-Steel Safety. 
Note, too, reinforcing 
panels above rear fenders. 














Sturdy upright members seat 
firmly (rather than hang, as 
with ordinary construction) on 
the floor foundation. 


q rn of Superior’s contributions to safe pupil transporta- 
tion—whatever the route conditions—is the engineering of extra 
protection at vital points throughout the school coach. For 
example: beside every seat— every 2712 inches— is a box-type 
vertical girder which extends continuously to the roof center, 
thus providing a series of internal protective “bumpers” as well 
as added strength for “all-road” punishment. 

This is one of many design and engineering features which 


Distributed exclusively by: 
THE SCHNABEL COMPANY 
South Tenth St., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


WOLFINGTON BODY COMPANY, INC. 
33rd & Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


SUPERIOR BODY SALES, INC. 
Newark, New York—Phone No. 626 


WATSON AUTOMOTIVE EQUIP. CO. 
1042 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 7, D. C. 





make your selection of a Superior All-Steel Safety Coach this METROPOLITAN EQUIPMENT CORP 









year, as always, a wise one—which make Superior again in 45-21 37th Street (at Queens Blvd.) SHE’S 
1946, on every value count... First in the Field. a ee a oe ‘iomcinin 
Remember, too, that we, as your Superior distributors, are subj 
prepared to give you the parts and maintenance service so a: hensic 
important to economical school coach operation. On any rpc ade childr 
school transportation problem, we are at your service ... and adult 
just as close as your phone! ALL- Slt Sig Just 
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Mary’s in a mystic maze 


Sur’s lost in a maze of words she 
cannot understand—involved sentences 
—subject matter beyond her compre- 
hension. That is what happens when 
children seek information in books too 
adult for their mentalities. 

Just as Mary needs clothes to meet 
her physical requirements, so does she 
need a reference work that is suited to 
her young, developing mind. 

Britannica Junior is the only encyclo- 
paedia designed specifically for pupils 
in elementary school, in the age group 
from 8 to 13—children like Mary. 
| 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Educational Department 147-D 


20 N. WACKER DRIVE ° 


Vol. 94, No. 8 


The checked vocabulary (like a text- 
book) is graded to elementary level. 
Sentence structure and length, subject 
matter, scope of information are all 
scaled to the clementary pupil’s desires 
and needs. Colorful action and how- 
to-do-it types of illustration make learn- 
ing an adventure. A Ready-Reference 
volume makes information easy to find. 

Britannica Junior has been created 
with the same high standards of authen- 
ticity which characterize Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, the world’s best known 
reference library. 


You'll want your students to enjoy 
the advantages of Britannica Junior. 
For further information, and for a free 
copy of a “Unit of Study” booklet, fill 
in the coupon below and mail today! 





Please send me, without cost or obligation, information about 
Britannica Junior, and a sample ‘Unit of Study.” 


Name 
School 


City 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


School Use? 


Position 
Zone State 


___ Personal Use?____— 
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Another Thing the War Has Taught Us... 


Today, too many Americans are very poor in arithmetic! The astonishingly 
low grades achieved on the arithmetic tests given to the men about to enter our 
armed forces clearly indicate that something is radically wrong. Far more attention 
must be given to the mastery of arithmetic than has hitherto been the case. 

We prescribe the IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS—a complete 
series for grades 1 to 8 inclusive, stepped up to meet the latest requirements, 
thoroughly modern, and outstandingly teachable. More than 4000 school systems in 
the United States have adopted these books, and we are constantly receiving letters 
showing that the results are far beyond those previously attained. 

For genuine enthusiasm, talk with teachers who are now using: 


The Iroquois New Standard porithmetios 


by H. DeW. DeGROAT, W. E. YOUNG and D. H. PATTON 


To Introduce Arithmetic To The Child 
How Many? How Much? for Grade / Let’s Find Out for Grade 2 


Two new up-to-the-minute texts and workbooks, based on a pupil’s natural number in- 
terests. The graphic picturing of number facts impresses the basic combinations, and drill 
and continual reviews cause their retention. The vocabulary has been selected one hundred 
per cent from the reading vocabulary which the best scientific investigations say should be 
taught in these grades. 





To Secure the Mastery of the Fundamentals of Arithmetic 
Iroquois New Standard Arithmetics—Grades 3 through 6 


These books develop an outstandingly sound arithmetic foundation. The books are dis- 
tinguished for: boxed-in process developments, presented so clearly that no teacher’s manual 
is necessary; scientific drill on the 390 basic number combinations in proportion to rel- 
ative difficulty; emphasis on reasoning and problem study; and a superior review and test 
system. 





To Master the Application of Arithmetic to Everyday Life 
Iroquois New Standard Arithmetics—1945 Copyright—Grades 7 and 8 


These books apply the fundamentals of arithmetic to practical uses of everyday life, 
both in the home and in business. This material of necessity has to be kept constantly up- 
to-date to meet ever-changing business conditions. These two books also include a superior 
treatment of basic geometric forms and an introduction to algebra. 








USE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS AND YOU HAVE THE BEST! 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO . ATLANTA . DALLAS 
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“That grin I’m wearing has been a 
long, long time busting through my whisk- 
ers, but blow my horns if I haven’t some- 
thing to grin about! 

“Theyre opening the hotels and chalets 
in Glacier National Park this summer 
for folks who’ve craved for an eyeful of 
the most eye-filling country in the U.S.A. 
Come out this summer for a real Western 
vacation.”’ 

June 15 is the most important date 
on America’s first postwar vacation 
calendar. It’s the opening day of the 
1946 summer vacation season in Glacier 





National Park on the route of Great 
Northern’s transcontinental Empire 
Builder. 

Up in northwestern Montana, where 

the American and Canadian Rockies 
shake hands, Glorious Glacier is the 
place for the most refreshing vacation 
of your life—the one you’ve been want- 
ing and needing. 
A letter or postcard to the Great North- 
ern representative below will bring 
you complete descriptive material on 
summer vacation or stop-off tours in 
Glacier National Park. 


A. E. ROHMER, District Passenger Agent 
Great Northern Railway 
1104 Girard Trust Company Building 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


BETWEEN GREAT LAKES AND PACIFIC 
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Now—an innovation in the 
field of visual instruction—a 
teacher-training film that 
shows how to obtain the most 
effective results from the use 


of classroom films. 


“Using the Classroom Film,” 
a production of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films — covers 
steps in film utilization—prep- 
aration of the class, showing 
of the film, class discussion and 
analysis of final results. The 
same techniques were used in 
the production of this film as 
are used in making all Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Class- 
room Films. 


Many schools will wish to 
include “Using the Classroom 
Film” in their own film libra- 
ries. Drop a card to us today. 
We will be glad to call and 
arrange a showing to teachers 
at your convenience. 


HARRY E. BRUMBAUGH 


79 Sheridan Avenue 
Pittsburgh 2, Pennsylvania 
Telephone Linden 1849 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 
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World Affairs Institute | 
at American University 


HE Institute of the United States 
ee World Affairs will be held from 
June 24 to August 2. Two courses will 
be offered on the graduate level, and 
three hours of credit may be obtained 
from each. In addition, there will be 
a seminar on teaching problems in the 
field of current national and _ inter- 
national’ problems, The work of this 
seminar may be taken by any student 
who is interested, but credit will not be 
offered. Visits will be made to various 
government departments and agencies, 
so that students may have an oppor- 
tunity to see the government at work. 
Particular emphasis will be on the 
agencies which are dealing with sub- 
jects treated in the courses. In addi- 
tion to all this, there will be a series 
of evening lectures by recognized lead- 
ers in the political and economic fields. 

Qualified teachers may, at their op- 
tion, enrol either as students seeking 
graduate credit or as auditors. Those 
who enrol for credit will be expected 
to register on June 24 and attend for 
the full six weeks. Auditors may ar- 
range to attend for periods of less than 
six weeks. 

The sessions will be held on the up- 
town campus of The American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. ‘The Uni- 
versity is prepared to house students, 
though the capacity is limited. 

Tuition will be $75 both for credit 
students and for auditors. Auditors 
who attend for less than four weeks will 
pay tuition at the rate of $20 per week. 
Rooms in the university dormitories 
may be rented at an average rate of $40 
for the six weeks. Meals at the uni- 
versity cafeteria can be obtained at an 
average cost of $10 to $12 a week. 

Anyone who is interested in attending 
the Institute should write as soon as 
possible to Walter E. Myer, Director, 
1733 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
mG 


—_——_—@——— 
Exclusive 
Captain: “What’s the matter, 
Murphy?” 


Park Policeman: “It’s Mrs. Dinwiddie 
who donated the bird bath to the park, 
sir. She called me to say that it wasn’t 
to be used by sparrows.”—Texas Out- 
look 1 
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APRIL 23, 1564, Shakespeare was born; 

April 23, 1616, Shakespeare died. In the 

interim between these April dates, he 

wrote his many famous plays in one of 

which he compared the spring of love to 

the uncertain glory of an April day. 
PPI 


DISCOVERY, anewseventh gradereader, 
by Dorothy N. Knolle, is now on press. 
This two-color text is a real Discovery 
for teachers who want perfect organiza- 
tion in developmental reading—stories, 
poems and factual material. The read- 
ing skills taught in the Sixth Reader of 
Easy GrowTH IN Reaping are extended 
and expanded in DiscovEry. 


PIT 


POPULATION of more than 58% of the 
nations of the world is smaller than 
that of little old New York (estimated 
7,677,000). cade 


DISTRAUGHT fourth grade geography 
teachers will find the new Wor.up 
GEOGRAPHY FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
copyright late 1945, to be the answer to 
their prayers. AAW 


MAJOR error in the compilation of arith- 
metics is use of too difficult vocabulary. 
AritHMeEtic WE Uss (Grades 2-9) is so 
carefully graded in text, as well as in 
content, that each child may easily read 
and understand the work for his specific 
grade level. “en 


CAN DO—by their own earnings, 
twenty-five million women in the U.S. 
support themselves. 

a a 


AIR MINDED boys (ages 7 to 77) will read 

and study with delight the new Story 

or AMERICAN AviaTION by Jim Ray. 
Prrw 


SHORTAGES and war have inured all of 
us to waiting. Almost 200 years ago, the 
great Samuel Johnson also had to wait, 
and futilely, too. If you want to know 
the interesting story of how the distin- 
guished and independent forerunner of 
Tue Winston Dictionary editor ac- 
cepted delay, write Winston FLAsHEs. 
MARA 


APRIL is the month when textbook selec- 
tion committees are hard at work. The 
WInsTON representative would be glad 
to know the subject of your committee. 
Address Winston, Box Lra. 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 
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«LAKE LOUISE 
-ee-EMERALD LAKE 


in the Canadian Rockies 
This Summer 


Let the scenic wonders of the 
Canadian Rockies...the fun 
of a world-famous resort 
hotel...make this your most 
unforgettable vacation! 
Golf, tennis, swimming, fishing, trail riding, 
hiking—in a scenic wonderland. 


ATTRACTIVE 
ALL-EXPENSE 
TOURS 





Low-Cost 2-3-4-6-Day All-Expense Tours 
from $36.25 up per person. Tours begin 
June 15th at Banff, westbound —at Field, 
eastbound and include accommodation and 
meals at Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake 
Louise, Emerald Lake Chalet and 126 miles 
of mountain motoring. 


Air-conditioned train service. These trips 
can also be planned as a stopover en route 
to or from the Pacific Northwest; Cali- 
fornia or an Alaska Cruise. Further infor- 
mation and reservations from your local 
agent or Canadian Pacific, Madison Avenue 
at 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








National Boys 
and Girls Week 


ATIONAL Boys and Girls Week 
will be observed in nearly every 
community in the United States from 
April 27 to May 4, 1946. The celebra- 
tion will mark the 26th annual ob- 
servance of this important youth event. 
With the theme, “Building fog To- 
morrow with the Youth of Today,” the 
program is designed to focus the at- 
tention of the public on the problems, 
interests, and recreations of youth, and 
on the part played by the home, church, 
school, and youth-serving organizations 
in the development of ‘character and 
good citizenship in growing boys and 
girls. 
The activities planned for the observ- 
ance emphasize important factors in 








the growth of youth, including citizen- | 
ship training, education, recreation, oc- | 


cupational guidance, home life, reli- 
gious education, health and safety, tol- 


erance and understanding among na- | 


tions and peoples, and membership in 
boys’ and girls’ organizations. 
Daily programs suggested for the 
week include: 
Parade Day—Saturday, April 27 
Day in Church—Sunday, April 28 
Day in Schools—Monday, April 29 
Occupations Day—Tuesday, April 30 
Child Health Day—Wednesday, May 1 
United Nations Day—Thursday, May 2 
Day at Home—Friday, May 3 
Day of Recreation—Saturday, May 4 
Information about Boys and Girls 
Week, and helpful suggestions for carry- 
ing out the program of the week, in- 
cluding a poster and a Manual of Sug- 
gestions, may be obtained free of charge 
from the National Boys and Girls Week 
Committee, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. 





Teacher—What does the writer mean 
by the “silent watches of the night?” 
Smart-Alec Student—Those they for- 
get to wind. 
—New Mexico School Review 


———_<————— 


He that has found a way to keep a 
child’s spirit easy, active, and free, and 
yet at the same time to restrain him 
from many things that are uneasy to 
him, has, in my opinion, got the true 
secret of education—John Locke 
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Pennsylvania 
has much 
to offer you 





Ke your long-yearned- 
for, long-earned vacation—come 
to Pennsylvania. 


Here you can see mile-long vistas 
of blooming mountain laurel . . . 
or mile-long scenes of open-hearth 
forges blooming like red roses 
against a night sky. Waterfalls 
thundering over mountain rocks 
- . . or water thundering over 
gigantic dams to turn dynamos. 
Curving hills around a broad river 

. . or the curving hulls of ships 
in busy ports. Great forests. Tall 
skyscrapers. Mountain peaks that 
scallop the sky. Rolling farm 
country. Treasured historic 
shrines. Scores of folkways that 
fuse into world-famous hospitality. 
Pennsylvania is vivid and varied. 


Whatever you wish for in your 
vacation—be it recreation . . . in- 
spiration . .. or education—Penn- 
sylvania has much to offer you. 


For information write to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Harrisburg, 


Dept. S-4. 








Gisath State 1 The Nation 


Keystone of ‘Your Vacatio n 


Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 


hits 


JUNE 1, 1946—JUNE 1, 1947 
VICTORY VACATION YEAR 


You earned it—now enjoy it 
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Commended for Classroom Use by 
Leading Educators from Coast to Coast 


ONG EXPERIENCE and personal observation have led educators to the sources of knowledge 
L which best inspire in today’s youth a deep loyalty to the ideals of democracy. The 
following excerpts from recent signed statements testify to their appreciation of The Reader’s 
Digest . . . as an effective classroom aid in perpetuating these ideals: 





We must raise a generation committed to the improve- 
ment of our democracy and constitutional government. 
Accurate information on significant current developments 


One of the first, and certainly one of the most important 
duties of every school teacher today is the planting of 
Lincoln’s sort of Americanism in the hearts and minds of 


d- is a necessary adjunct in this task. The Reader’s Digest pro- our youth. . . . I feel that the School Edition of The 
vides a concise, readable handbook of world events and —_Rader’s Digest should be classed among the valuable me- 
he trends.— Alonzo G. Grace, State Commissioner of Edu- dims for aiding this vital task. — Vernon L. Nickell, 
cation, Connecticut: State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Illinois. 
as The youth of our land should be given abundant oppor- 1 would place The Reader’s Digest at the head of the list of 
tunity to inform themselves on current social, economic : “ leon h s d hiel sch e . 4 _ 
s a scientific matters, and I know of no better or more *°T7¢¢ Treading for teachers an igh school students. 
th pleasant way of securing such information than through —John A. Shaw, Superintendent of Schools, Spokane, 
- he Reader’s Digest. — Elizabeth Ireland, State Superin. Washington. 
Is tendent of Public Instruction, Montana. The Reader’s Digest is a fascinating record of events and 
= The Reader’s Digest is a fortress of defense a oe ignorance _ trends, which broadens the outlook of students and gives 
of what is going on in our own and o them a more comprehensive grasp of the principles and 
er I should like to see it in the hands of every hae school meaning of good citizenship. — Arthur E. Thompson, 
Ss. student, and of many in the upper elementary grades. State Superintendent of Public Instruction, North Dakota. 
or —James Haskell Hope, State Superintendent of Educa- i ‘li d 1 : Re 
tou, Siu Coscfins. As an auxiliary aid to classroom instruction in the nuild- 
Ss ing of bedrock Americanism, the value of The Reader’s 
ll For use in schools, a magazine such as The Reader’s Digst, Digest is very high. — Burgin E. Dossett, State Commis- 
which offers accurate and interesting summaries of si a sioner of Education, Tennessee. 
at nificant events and achievements in the social, scient rer Se f ie : 
m and economic fields, is of high value—Francis B. Haas, The Reader’s Digest is making a contribution to the main- 
. State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. tenance of our form of government, especially by implant 
IC ing in young minds the concepts of desirable human rela- 
it The Reader’s Digest is a continuing and impartial “diary” —_tionships.—Rex Putnam, State Superintendent of Public 
i of the American way of life and the actual workings of our —_nstruction Oregon. 
re democracy. At a time when world welfare is to be so ; 
& istnenal by our course here at home, its value as an aid The teacher who understands the — of her assignment, 
to the teaching of good citizenship increases the need for and sees her objectives clearly, will value The Reader's 
ir its use in our schools. — John Callahan, State Superin- Digest, which keeps its readers in touch with the forces 
% tendent of Public Instruction, Wisconsin. which make TOMORROW. It offers information— 
common knowledge for common understanding for com- 
= As never before, pupils in our schools need toread widely ion citizenship in a common world: one wor fi. pastreeed 
l. if they are to think clearly on many and varied se Fred Williams, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Because The Reader’s Digest presents up-to-the-month in- Kentucky. 
- formation on current events and personalities, this pub- 
a lication has come to be a valuab et widely used sup- The Reader’s Digest is in an myeeety unique position, be- 
8, plement to our reading in many high school and lower- _cause of its wide use in the schools, to die an important 





Statements like these are more significant than anything we ourselves might say about the 


place which The Reader’s Digest holds in the hearts and minds of teachers throughout the 


grade classes.—Esther L. Anderson, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Wyoming. 


part in strengthening the walls of democracy.—Wayne oO. 
Reed, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Nebraska. 


country who are molding a new generation of Americans. 


The Reader's Digest 
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Honor Yor Hereic Seruice 


OUR GOLD STAR MEMBERS 
Wits E. Pratt, State College 


(Doctor Pratt read the names of the 
74 members and a tribute which had 
been prepared by L. E. Perry, Mount 
Lebanon.) 

I would speak for a moment of the 
members of our profession who rest in 
distant fields and who will not again 
walk in the corridors and. on the 
campuses they had learned to love and 
cherish as part of what they were think- 
ing of as home. They were our friends 
and only yesteryear they walked and 
talked beside us, full of visions, hopes, 
and plans for a better world completely 
free of hate and carnage, scourge and 
death... 

On a brisk but sunny day near 
Palermo, Italy, November 11, 1943, I 
stood in a large field among the gleam- 
ing white crosses of a new American 
military cemetery where lay a portion 


of the fallen heroes of the Sicilian cam-_ 


paign. Among the speakers on that 
occasion was my own Commander, 
General George S. Patton, then Com- 
manding General of the United States 
Seventh Army. As his message on this 
historic occasion, General Patton pre- 
sented and developed a new and chal- 
lenging viewpoint, a viewpoint intended 
for soldiers, to be sure, but one which 
has merit for consideration by teachers. 
Said General Patton in substance, “We 
stand here today beneath a cloudless 
sky to pay tribute to our honored dead. 
In life they were our comrades and our 
friends. They shared with us all our 
joys and sorrows, all our pleasures and 
sufferings. Their departure leaves 
blank vials within our ranks and a 
painful vacancy within our hearts. We 
would console ourselves with the loss 
we would sustain with their passing 
but we would not weep. They have 
escaped its sorrow and its suffering. In 
their transfer to the great beyond they 
have left behind this world’s ceaseless 
turmoil and strife. Nor would they 
wish us to dissipate our emotions and 
our energies in tears for them. Rather 
would they have us take up with greater 
zeal the unfinished task to which they 
gave the last full measure of their de- 
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RESIDENT C. HERMAN GROSE, Erie, in opening the first general session 
of the 1945 PSEA Convention, said the program would be dedicated to mem- 
bers who had served in the armed forces. A tribute was given to 74 Gold Star 
Members; then nine individuals representing the Association’s Convention Dis- 


tricts told of their experiences in varied theatres of the war. 


Superintendent 


Francis B. Haas closed the program with an dnspiring message on building for 


peace. 


Interest in the program was keen. 


To give our readers—who were not 


among those lucky enough to attend the Convention—the feeling of this evening’s 
program, we print here extracts from the speeches as taken by a stenotypist. 





votion and push on with renewed de- 
termination to the achievement of the 
ideals to which they had aspired, by 
taking unto ourselves the energy which 
but recently animated their broken 
bodies and departed spirits. We shall 
achieve in ourselves a very real im- 
mortality for them and give unbroken 
continuity toward the purposes they had 
directed their lives. Thus by the trib- 
ute we pay on such occasions as this 
and by the lives of service we go on 
living with renewed devotion, we will 
truly and appropriately honor our dead, 
though we mourn them not.” 

Fellow members of the Pennsylvania 


State Education Association, in this 
hour when we would pay appropriate 
tribute to the memory of our honored 
dead, I commend to you the spirit of 
the message of General Patton on that 
sunny day in Sicily, more than two 
years ago. Let us be inspired to seize 
the torch of our professional mission 
from the hands of our fallen comrades. 
Be ours to hold it high, for if we break 
faith with those who died they shall 
not sleep, though poppies grow in 
Flanders Field, in Italy, in Normandy, 
in Bavaria, Guadalcanal, in Iwo Jima, 
in Okinawa, on heroes’ graves in the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 


Our Blue Star Members 


THE PLANES RETURNED 


Cart E. Wuirrpte, Altoona 


One of my Navy thrills was mak- 
ing a relief map or terrain model, as 
we called them for a strike of our air 
group. We were with the British 
home fleet operating out of Scapa Flow. 
Turpitz and the rest of the German 
fleet were our objective but we weren’t 
having very much luck with them as 
they stayed hidden most of the time. 
So we were given the job of attacking 
the shipping in the inner leads off the 
coast of Norway. None of the air 
group had seen the area. I hadn’t 
either, but worked from maps as I had 
been trained to do in Washington. 
Since we could approach no nearer than 
seventy-five miles to the coast due to 
the mines, the fighters had to go to the 
limit of their gasoline supply. If they 
made a wrong turn in the leads and 
went up one of the fjords they couldn’t 
get back. Was my model enough like 
the area so they could navigate cor- 


rectly? From dawn when the air group 
took off until about noon when they 
returned I worried. Even when they 
returned I couldn’t be sure how many 
were lost and why. I was greatly re- 
lieved when they told me that it looked 
just like my map. 


TRAGEDY INTO BEAUTY 
H. Vircrr Grums.ine, Berlin 


My thoughts this evening are strictly 
in connection with education. And 
as I think how a tragic affair can be 
turned into one of beauty, a thought 
comes to my mind that one year ago 
today we sailed into the port of New 
York after two days’ battle with a ter- 
rific North Atlantic storm. Our ship 
was damaged badly and had to go to 
drydock upon arrival for repairs. But 
after we ‘were safely tied to the dock 
we stood back and looked at one of 
the most beautiful sights that you could 
ever hope to see, a ship completely 
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covered with ice from bow to stern. 
Our tragedy turned into beauty. 

How this terrible war that we have 
just gone through might be turned into 
something beautiful for the generations 
to come depends upon the people of 
the United States and the world. If 
we are sincere in wanting a permanent 
and lasting peace then we will have to 
pay and pay dearly for that peace. Not 
only will we have to pay in a financial 
way but we will have to pay by hard 
work and by our actions, The easy way 
to settle any conflict or difference be- 


tween individuals or nations is by. 


physical combat. The hard way is to 
settle a problem by using our brain. 
Will we be willing, as individuals of 
this great nation, the United States of 
America, to pay the same price for a 
permanent peace that we have paid for 
war. I for one am willing to pay. I 
am willing to pay through my pocket- 
book and I am willing to pay with 
every talent that I may have so that this 
world of ours may enjoy a permanent 
and everlasting peace. 

It is my contention that if such a 
peace is to be had the teacher, the edu- 
cational profession, will have to play 
a great part in that peace, not only in 
the classroom of our public schools and 
colleges and universities. I feel we did 
very well during the past years but we 
will have to go farther than that. We 
will have to reflect our work and our 
thinking into our teaching and enter 
into national affairs. 


A WIFE LIKE MISS BROWN 
Donato Reser, Allentown 


As I stand here looking down at 
all of you I am reminded of where 
I was on July 19, 1944. I stood on the 
bridge of an LST, which is a landing 
ship tank, as Communications Officer 

. . It was dusk, and about the guns 
and at the various battle stations 
throughout the ship the men of the 
Navy were stationed with their tin hats, 
their life jackets secured, for it was to 
all Navy men general quarters. Gen- 
eral Quarters, or GQ as we call it, is 
that period at dusk and at dawn when 
we man our battle stations as an anti- 
cipatory effort against the invading 
Japanese fleet or air force. The sun 
was slowly sinking in the west. We 
felt it was a sinking sun for the Nips 
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and so did the Marines that were down 
there. It was a beautiful picture to be- 
hold as the red rays of the sun played 
a symphony upon the blue waters of 
the Pacific. It was a scene to delight 
any artist, but among those of us it 
was commonplace. The flying fish were 
gracefully diving, playing leap frog 
through the water. 

The Marines were talking 
about the days gone by. They were 
talking about the girl next door. They 
were talking about mom’s apple pie. 
They were talking about all those fine 
things they wanted so much to have 
once again. Naturally their thoughts 
went back to their high school days. 
I heard one chap say, “Gosh, I remem- 
ber Miss Brown, she was a swell Eng- 
lish teacher. She was so sympathetic 
and so understanding, she seemed to 
realize all the problems we had. We 
could always go to her when we were 
in trouble. Some day I'd like to 
have a wife just like Miss Brown, 
someone sympathetic and understand- 
ing.” Another more mature voice 
echoed out with the sentiments, “I’m 
going back to high school. I don’t 


care if I’m thirty-two, I’m going to get 
my diploma.” These things were pass- 
ing through the minds of those Ma- 
rines, and I thought what a tremendous 
responsibility was ours as teachers and 
educators to meet their demands. 


We've got to face an entirely new 
issue when they do return. We've 
got to think in terms of vocational 
training in an effort to meet the de- 


mands that industry has placed upon 
us for skilled and semi-skilled work- 
ers. We've got to realize we are going 
to have more and larger classes with 
a larger variety of maturity levels pres- 
ent. We've got to realize the veteran 
wants to have his high school diploma 
and fast. That’s going to mean night 
classes and summer classes, so those 
men, old as they are, need not be im- 
peded any further on their way. 


War Is Expensive Education 


Joun A. Dopps, Ambridge 


Someone has said, “War is hell.” 
Others suggest that it is a form of 
education. This is a paradox. War is, 
indeed, a form of education of the most 
expensive type. Its cost is a challenge, 
consider it well. 

As men now return from all parts 
of the world there will be a legion of 
messages conceived in the school of ex- 
perience. It will require discernment 
and tolerance to listen as one should. 

My own message, which came to me 
during my sojourn among the French, 
concerns the problem of a better inte- 
gration of society. I think the first 
step toward this objective is the de- 
velopment of a consciousness of in- 
dividual responsibility for social soli- 
darity. This consciousness is essential 
to the strength of the United Nations 
and to world peace. Failure properly 
to develop this responsibility conscious- 
ness has cost us every major tragedy 
in the modern world. 

France is an example of the destiny 
toward which modern American trends 


are leading. The disunity of France 
springs not from French blood but from 
French thought. Not her geography, 
but her liberalism, a vestige of an agri- 
cultural economy, is her undoing. So 
tragic is her plight that only the long 
arms and stout heart of General de 
Gaulle have availed to save her from 
chaos. 

This liberalism, which Americans are 
able to identify as a sign of decadence 
when it appears abroad, has its very 
counterpart in America. Here, as there, 
the spirit of faction and class are fed 
and inflamed by political parties to such 
an extent that national unity and na- 
tional security have been placed in 
jeopardy. We should be alert to this 
trend. As an Association we should 
take a strong stand against it. We 
should, of course, participate in politics, 
but never as partisans. Party politics 
should be driven from every court of 
justice and from every school. For the 
courts and the schools, at least, if not 
the government, should belong to the 
people and never to a party. 
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TIRED OF TEACHER’S DESK 
Francis Mixts, Pleasant Mount 


I suppose it was because I was a 
teacher that I was first assigned to 
the Officers Headquarters looking after 
the reports and also the classifications, 
but I was tired of anything that looked 
like a teacher’s desk. Some other boy 
liked that job and I was assigned to 
the Fire Direction Center as computer 
of the 155 howitzer. Also I was as- 
sistant librarian. They gave me a 50 
caliber machine gun to care for. I 
didn’t mind as this gave me the front 
seat on the truck wherever we went 
all over most of the eastern part of 
the United States and through France, 
Germany, Luxemburg, and those coun- 
tries. 

As I recall, it was late in the month 
of July while we were at Camp McCane, 
Mississippi, finishing our training that 
“This is it” was rumored. No one 
knew for sure but in a few days we had 
the order to load our equipment. The 
next day we left for Camp Shanks, 
New York, which was our’ port of 
embarkation. It was on the 5th of 
August that the 94th Division boarded 
the luxury liner and after five days we 
reached Scotland. We were then sent 
to England and in the three weeks’ stay 
in England the soldiers were granted 
passes to London, Bath, Bristol, and 
other cities that were within the time 
limit of the pass. So we had plenty 
of time to see the result of the war in 


England. 


WE SENT YOU NEWS 
Heren Wattace, Erie 


When I first considered enlisting in 
the WAC I wondered what positions 
they might have open which a teacher 
with no other experience would know 
how to fill . . . I was assigned to an 
overseas group which was being or- 
ganized in which I was to have the 
special service work for our company. 
After several months’ training three 
companies started out, each in a differ- 
ent ship. Two companies, mine and 
another, were to be assigned to Head- 
quarters, European Theatre. 

I was assigned to public relations 
division and a couple months later to 
SHAEF. Public Relations had the job 
of collecting the news and getting it 
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back to you and our Allies. Our staff 
was made up of British, Canadians, 
and Americans. To newspaper and 
magazine correspondents, photograph- 
ers and so forth, our office served as 
a headquarters. All the details con- 
cerned with their work in a theatre 
of war and their personal needs were 
taken care of through our division. 
When the stories or photos were ready 
they were sent to us to be censored, 
then we sent them to you. 

For that purpose we had quite a 
complete broadcast room where the 
correspondents could broadcast direct; 
a recording room where they could 
make recordings to be broadcast; and 
a telephoto room from which the pic- 
tures could be radioed. We also oper- 
ated teletype and installed telephone 
communications. 

That briefly was the work of the 


Public Relations division. 


GET IN THERE AND PITCH 


Tuomas A. Campion, Bristol 


To make a long story short, I did 
combat duty in the Atlantic, subma- 
rine patrol off small carriers, then 
moved to the Pacific and joined with 
Task Force 58 and 37. Our first bap- 
tism of fire was Hollandia and Truk. 
The first time I saw AA fire I didn’t 
know what to do. I didn’t know 
whether to bail out, turn around, call 


my wife. I didn’t know what to do. 


-_ | i. 





s on 


When it came my time to dive, I went 
too. Task Force 58 did quite a re- 
markable job while they were organ: 
med... 

From Hollandia and Truk we went 
to Marcus and Wake. We supported 
the landings at Saipan, Guam, Tinian. 
We bombed Iwo on the 4th of July— 
one of the hottest fourths, climate and 
also Ack Ack. We went to Palau 
Island, Pelelieu, and numerous others. 
From there to an island called Manna 
below the equator. We went down 
there for a little rest. That was quite 
a rest. Those of you who have ever 
seen any of these atolls in the Pacific 


know what they have to offer. There 
we joined up with Mr. Bull Halsey. 
And it was always Bull’s contention 
he would go to Tokio some day and 
make Tojo rue, the day he was born 
Japanese. Well, we started out. First 
of all we played around the Philippine 
Islands for about two or three 
weeks... 

From there we went into Manila 
and it was like a turkey shoot. They 
sat there, you couldn’t miss them. You 
dropped whatever you had and they 
didn’t even know you were coming. 
Just like dropping in unexpectedly and 
saying hello. From there we went back 
to resupply and rearm and went on our 
way toward Japan—at least we thought 
so—right behind a hurricane the ve- 
locity of which was at least 110 miles 
an hour. For four days we rode that 
hurricane on a course, we figured, go 
ing to Tokio. Probably we may have 
gotten there but, thank the Lord, we 
ran out of hurricane. Of course, that 
was much earlier in the war, even be- 
fore we had taken Iwo Jima and that 
was too much of a step. 

From there we went to Okinawa 
and Formosa, dropped a few bombs 
down there, stayed for seventy-two 
hours. During the day we'd go after 
them; at night time they’d come after 
us. I’ve watched men stand on the 
decks seventy-two hours, standing at 
guns, not moving. That’s a tough job 
in any man’s language . . . 

During the war we all griped. Cer- 
tainly we griped. You griped back 
here—those of you who were back 
here. I griped while I was in the Navy. 
But there’s no sense griping now. The 
griping, I figure, should cease. We've 
got a big job ahead of us, you and I. 
We've got to get in there and scrap. 
We've got to fight harder now so we 
don’t have a recurrence of what oc- 
curred four years ago. We must edu- 
cate our people that war is not as 
glorious and is not as profitable for 
everyone as some people would like us 
to believe. I contend if we take two 
things out of war we will have no more, 
glory and profit, the two big factors 
in determining any war. 

I appeal to you as members of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, at the start of this Convention, 
to get out of it what you can, to try 
to contribute to it what you can, to 
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get in there and get your shoulder 
behind the wheel. Make up your mind 
if you ‘want something, if you want to 
make this teaching profession a profes- 
sion and put it on the basis of all other 
professions, let’s get in there and pitch. 
Let’s get in there and really make the 
thing go over. Make people realize the 
future of this world lies in the hands 
of the true teacher. 


“TSE HERE, BLOW OUT THE 
LIGHT” 
Levi Grrpert, Shippensburg 

I was an MG officer—that’s a mili- 
tary government officer—and the Chair- 
man read certain citations for cam- 
paigns. I didn’t deserve them. Every- 
body was getting them and I got them 
too. I’m telling you~ war isn’t nice 
and I’m glad to be back in America, 
glad to greet my many, many friends. 

As I was coming back on the boat, 
on the good ship “Excelsior,” we 
pulled in on Armistice Day morning 
to the harbor there in New York. It 
was likely two o’clock. And there was 
the Statue of Liberty that we'd all 
hoped to see. Someone in “The Stars 
and Stripes” said she was in a rockin’ 
chair, but she wasn’t, she was there. 
And one colored soldier on one of the 
decks said, “Lady, you can blow out the 
light, I’se here.” 

I’m really glad I’m here and I’m 
glad I’m here to help the other educa- 
tors of America fight this third war 
which is the war for peace. And I 
think that we can do it. The only 
thing that shadowed my Christmas 
dinner yesterday and the banquets I’ve 
been having is the thought that there 
are people in the world that aren’t en- 
joying the things that we are enjoying 
over here. I hope that the educators, 
as many have said, will take this in 
hand and help bring about a world 
where people will all be happy, where 
we will have something good to eat and 
where the four freedoms will again 
blaze in all the glory of the Stars and 
Stripes. 
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BUILDING A BETTER WORLD 


Joun P. Scuatrer, Pittsburgh 


Through the talks given by the 
people on the platform tonight I think 
certain ‘questions appear to be running 
through their minds. I think they, 
like myself, are troubled by some things 
that they are thinking. In the first 
place, I think we are asking this: Are 
we, the one million teachers in the 
United States, going on in our policy 
of conservatism? Are we going to sit 
back and let others who are far less 
potentially able than we are formulate 
our policies in this country? I think 
we are asking ourselves this: Are we, 
while the whole world is moving to- 
ward international organization, going 
on being provincial in our educational 
outlook, especially in such areas as 


FORWARD 


FRANCIS 


It is with a very deep sense of 
reverence that I take part in tonight’s 
program dedicated to our members who 
gave their last full measure of devotion 
and for whom the battle day is, in 
truth, passed. Likewise, it is with a 
keen sense of appreciation and joy that 
as a part of this program we are able 
to welcome again our members who 
have returned to us after active service 
in the Armed Forces of our country. 

It has been my privilege to attend 
every Convention of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association since 1920. 
I congratulate the Executive Council, 
the officers of the Association, and all 
who in any way are responsible for this 
gracious and significant program re- 
vealing, as it does, the ideals of our 
Association. 

“To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies 

grow . 

In Flanders Fields.” 

These immortal lines were written 
by Lt. Col. John McCrae of Montreal, 
during World War I. 

“The torch ye threw to us we caught. 
Ten million hands will hold it high, 
And freedom’s light shall never die! 
We’ve learned the lesson that we taught 

In Flanders Fields.” 





school financing? I think we are ask- 
ing ourselves another question: Are we 
in the coming age of rocket and atomic 
power going to furnish material for 
Mr. Cousin’s book, “Modern Man Is 
Obsolete,” or are we going to try to 
find out what the score is and par- 
ticipate in this gigantic game? 

If this Convention can go farther 
than adopting some beautiful resolu- 
tions concerning the kind of a world 
we want, and if this Convention can 
propose a program of action that will 
stimulate Pennsylvania teachers to do 
the things that should be done now, 
I think we can go a little farther to- 
ward building this better world that 
we all want than if we go back to our 
jobs without having been stimulated 
to do something about that which is 
closest to our hearts, 


IN PEACE 


B. Haas 


This was America’s answer to Lt. 
Col. McCrae’s plea and was written 
shortly after World War I by R. W. 
Lillard and it is rather a curious coinci- 
dence that in the answer he referred to 
ten million as the number that we 
would use to defend that ideal. 

The postwar world is here. We 
have won the chance to try again to 
build a better world. Upon our 
shoulders rests the mantle of a great 
responsibility. We face a world that 
has much to learn and little time left 
for learning. 

The theme, “Forward in Peace” 
implies that educational forces must 
be on the march, that we cannot rest 
content with advances made to date. 
We have learned to adapt quickly to 
new conditions and new demands. If 
we have learned anything in this period 
it is that change is the only certainty. 

Forward implies flexibility in our 
thinking and in our planning. It im- 
plies continuous study of needs and 
ways of meeting those needs. 

The theme does not imply that we 
have won the peace. We must never 
forget that we have won in the great 
struggle just ended merely a new 
chance to build the peace. We have 
won a breathing spell during which 
the intelligence, patience, and good will 

(Turn .to page 293) 
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BUILDING THE NEW SCHOOL 


VERNON H. W. DESSENBERGER 


Supervisor, Special Education, Cumberland, Perry, Juniata Counties 


Many school districts will soon be planning school buildings. 


In a second- 


class district the teachers are serving on various committees to help plan the 


new building program. ‘Teachers, superintendents, and directors have a vital 


interest in the way schools are constructed and will find the outline prepared by 


Mr. Dessenberger a fine guide. 


ECENT legislative provisions con- 
R cerning size of teaching units and 
distribution of financial aid to school 
districts will call for educational plan- 
ning on the part of school districts. The 
construction of modern school plants 
will be indicated in many situations 
throughout the Commonwealth. The 
suggestions given in this brief outline 
are intended to serve as a guide to the 
board of school directors when the board 


is confronted with the problem of erect- - 


ing a new school building. ° 


I. Determining the Building Needs of 
the School District 


The board of school directors will 
find there is much direct help available 
on the rather technical items pertaining 
to the building program. Direct as- 
sistance will come from the office of 
the superintendent, the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, the solici- 
tor for the local district, and the archi- 
tect employed. An even more impor- 
tant responsibility, that of determining 
the educational needs of the district, 
does not lend itself so readily to out- 
side interpretation. The board of school 
directors should be in a position to as- 
sume this responsibility. 

Before any action is taken by the 
board of school directors the board wil 
wish to invite professional leaders in 
education to attend their meetings. Pre- 
liminary meetings of this nature will 
be for the purpose of planning the edu- 
cational program of the future. Serious 
consideration will be needed for a num- 
ber of items to determine building needs 
before the directors give any considera- 
tion to the actual construction, legal, 
and financial aspects. The following 
will serve as a check list to direct the 
thinking of the school board: 
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A. Determination of new attendance 
area 
1. Advantages of the larger area over 
the smaller 


2. Advantages and disadvantages of 
tuition pupils 

3. Advantages and disadvantages of 
districts joining in effort 

4. Number of pupils to be accom- 
modated by new organization 

5. Population trends of the commun- 
ity (Increasing, decreasing, rate) 

6. Support of population for educa- 
tional planning 


B. Educational organization and com- 
munity considerations 

1. Elementary only (six grades, eight 
grades) 

2. Elementary and secondary (type of 
organization) 

3. Curriculum offerings (academic, 
commercial, vocational, etc.) 

4. Present needs of pupils which have 
not been met (health, handicrafts, 
restoration group, etc.) 

5. Future needs which may develop 
(aviation for example) 
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6. Opportunities for select few or 
for all (retarded, physically handi- 
capped non-academic group, etc.) 

7. Adult education opportunities. 
Auditorium, gymnasium, shops, 
library, etc. 

8. Flexibility to adapt the program 
to future needs 


II. Selecting the School Site 


After the building needs of the com- 
munity have been determined and the 
pattern of the educational program has 
been formulated, the board will be con- 
fronted with new problems the first of 
which is selecting the new school site. 
Errors that have been made in the past 
may be prevented if attention is given 
to careful selection. The following will 
serve as a starting point to direct think- 
ing concerning this item: 

A.Site is an important part of the 
school. building program 

1. Working basis for developing the 

school plant 

2. Size determined by program 

planned. Future expansion 

3. Playground space (surfacing), 

athletic fields, courts 

4. Bus terminal, parking facilities 

5. Topography. Drainage, elevation, 

soil and subsoil 


B. Location 
1. Service to greater number of chil- 
dren, maximum travel distance 












. Accessible to public roads 
3. Removed from heavy traffic arter- 
ies 
4. Access to service utilities (water, 
sewers, electric power) 
C. Environment 
1. The natural landscape 
2. The neighborhood (remoteness 
from railroads, factories, etc.) 
3. Freedom from hazards (water, 
embankments, power lines, etc.) 
4. General character of neighborhood 
II. Planning the Building 
The board of school directors can 
make no greater mistake than to turn 
completely the planning of the build- 
ing over to the architect. The architect's 
role will be that of converting your 
plans for education into building plans. 
The board must be clear on the instruc- 
tional needs that are to be translated 
into physical facilities. The board 
through its own deliberations and 
through guidance from educational lead- 
ers must be in a position to state its 
building needs t> the architect. In 
conference with the architect the school 
board will wish to be fully satisfied in 
respect to the following details of the 
building program. 
A. Position of school plant in respect 
to school site 
1. Distance from streets and adjoin- 
ing buildings 
2. Elevation of building 
3. Aesthetic blending of building 
with environment 
4. Access of public to gymnasium, 
auditorium, athletic field, etc. 
5. Location of office 
6. Orientation. Natural light for 
classrooms 
7. Provision for later additions 
B. Architectural considerations (Gross) 
1. General plan 
Consider type—“E”, “H”, “U”, 
; ws o. 
Solid square, rectangle, varia- 
tions and combinations 
Open plans to permit of later 
additions 
2. Style. Combination of practicality 
and beauty 
3. Economy and efficiency. 
waste space 
4. Construction types 
Fire-resistive, modified fire-re- 


Avoid 


sistive slow burning, frame 
Durability of structure 





5. Height. Advantages of one story, 
two story 

6. Basement space. Heating plant, 
fuel storage, custodial equipment, 
etc. Suitable foundations—water- 
proof, damp-proof 


7. Walls. Materials outside and in- 
side 
8. Roof. Design and materials, re- 


pair and upkeep 

9. Entrances. Number and _ type. 
Considerations for special en- 
trances for auditorium, gymnasi- 
um, shower rooms, storage of ath- 
letic equipment, service entrances, 
fuel delivery, etc. 


C.Internal structure. Plant require- 
ments for the educational pro- 
gram 


1. Number and size of classrooms 

(finish, lighting, ventilation, etc.) 

a. Room size for fixed seating, 
moveable seats 


b. Classrooms of standard size, 
elementary 

c. Classrooms of various sizes, 
secondary 

d. Storage space in classroom 

e. Legal requirements covering 
floor area and cubical content 
per pupil 


2. Special facilities needed to carry 
out the program 
a. Auditorium, gymnasium, voca- 
tional shops, cafeteria 
b. Special activity rooms: indus- 
' trial arts, music, science and 
nature study, other 
c. Playrooms and/or multi-pur- 
pose rooms. (Recreation, lunch 
programs, etc.) 
d. Projection facilities for visual 
aids, radio facilities 
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3. Toilet system, water supply sys- 
tem. Adequacy, equipment 

4. Lighting system. Type. Opti- 
mum foot candles for particular 
activity 

5. Heating system, ventilation sys- 
tem. Type. Operation, mainte- 
nance, control 

6. Fire protection system. Exits, ap- 
paratus, fire doors, etc. 

7. Acoustical properties of structure 


D. Special considerations of educational 
plant 
1. Corridors and stairways. Efficiency 
and economy 
2. Color scheme of interior. Attrac- 
tive and restful finish of classroom 
walls 
3. Floor materials. Durability, main- 
tenance 
4. Service facilities. Clocks, call sys- 
tem, telephones, fire alarm 
5. Control of sunlight. Type and ad- 
justment of shades 
6. Beautification of total plant. Ex- 
pression of ideals of community 
and molding of community ideals 
IV. Legal Aspects of the Building Pro- 
gram 
A. Initial planning of a school building 
project 
1, It is desirable in the initial plan- 
ning of a school building project 
to confer with the Department of 
Public Instruction through the 
superintendent, supervising princi- 
pal and/or representative of the 
school board. (Persons who are 
not definitely certain as to the 
proper divisions to interview may 
first call at the office of the Bu- 
reau of Administration and Fi- 
nance, Room 302, Education 
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Building, where the necessary 
forms for a formal application may 
be obtained and advice secured 
as to the proper persons to inter- 
view in the Department concern- 
ing the building program.) 

2. School districts under the county 
superintendent of schools should 
first confer with the county board 
of school directors as to the feasi- 
bility of a proposed building proj- 
ect before conferring with the 
Department. This should also be 
done by other school districts re- 
ceiving tuition pupils from dis- 
tricts under the supervision of the 
county superintendent. 


B. Approval of a school building project 

(The application for approval of a 
school building project is to be presented 
on forms issued by the Department of 
Public Instruction with full information 
requested.) 


1. Local school board 
a. Authorization of the building 
project by a resolution prop- 
erly entered in its minutes 


2. County Board of School Directors 

a. Recommendation must be ob- 

tained for building projects in- 

cluding sites in districts under 

the supervision of the county 
superintendent 


3. Department of Public Instruction 
a. The representatives of the 
school districts should appear 
in person preferably, when pre- 
senting the formal building 
project to the Department. The 
plans should first be presented 
at the office of the Director of 
the Bureau of Administration 
and Finance where advice will 
be given regarding the pro 
cedure in interviewing the 
necessary Division of the De- 
partment. 
(1) Division of Consolidation 
and Transportation (Mergers 
and Consolidations) 
(a) Site 
(b) Administrative unit(s) in- 
volved 
(c) Attendance area(s) to be 
served 
b. Bureau of Instruction 
(1) School educational organ- 
ization 
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(2) Program of studies, build- 
ing utilization, room sched- 
ules 

(3) Potential enrolment in fu- 
ture years 

c. School Business Division 

(1) Finance 

d. School Plant Division 

(1) Preliminary building plans 

(2) Final building plans and 
specifications 

4. Other State Agencies 
a. Plans must be submitted to the 
various agencies as follows: 

(1) Department of Labor and 
Industry 

(a) 3 sets of preliminary plans 

(b) 3 sets of final plans 

(2) State Art Commission 

(a) 2 sets of preliminary plans 

(b) 2 sets of final plans 
(3) State Department of 
Health where sewage disposal 
water supply is involved 

(a) 2 sets of preliminary plans 

(b) 2 sets of final plans 


V. Special Precautions 

A. Avoid mistake of placing financial 
consideration first. In planning the 
new school the educational needs of 
the community should be given first 
consideration. If the need is expressed 
the financial considerations may be met 
by some method not at present time 
available. 

B. The school board should take the 
initiative in planning the school. Call 
to your assistance educational engineers 
to assist you in formulating the plans. 
This is a community responsibility; the 
alert school board will organize the 
community needs in the form of definite 
plans. 

C. Give careful consideration to a 
larger attendance area resulting from 
the combined planning of several school 
districts contrasted with the small unit 
as it now exists. The plans in the mak- 
ing are not for the benefit of the in- 
dividuals making the plans but are for 
the benefit of the children of the pres- 


ent and future generations. 


D. Durability of structure contrasted 
with cheaper but less durable structure 
should receive careful consideration. 

E. Avoid the error of constructing 
a school plant which cannot be enlarged 
when the need may arise. 





New Salem Treats Its 
Educationally Sick 


OR many years the New Salem 

school district has had a health clinic 
to find causes of poor health among 
its students. Now it conducts a clinic 
to diagnose the educationally sick. 

W. O. Forman, principal of the New 
Salem Central Grade school, conducts 
this educational clinic to discover the 
causes of difficulties in learning. He 
claims that the reading clinic, a part of 
many modern school programs, is only 
one phase of the whole picture. 

In explaining the procedure followed 
in his school Mr. Forman says: 

“We can learn what has produced 
these educationally sick students. For 
example, science is rapidly coming to 
the aid of the clinic in the form of 
measuring instruments like the ophthal- 
mic telebinocular which measures 12 
eye defects. Differences in ocular 
images, as much as 3 per cent, cause 
difficulties, and 5 per cent produce 
squint. 

“The old methods of testing hearing 
have proved unsatisfactory because 
auditory preception is not the same as 
the simple act of hearing a sound. 

“Such facts as these show that the 
best teachers in the world are not to 
blame for educationally sick children. 
The old Snellen eye chart misses five 
common disabilities, yet children were 
passed on it as having 20-20 vision. 


The Child Is Handicapped 


“It is true that many of the physical 
disabilities cannot be found exactly be- 
cause scientific instruments are not avail- 
able for everyone. 

“This is not proving a large handicap, 
for our educational leaders have found 
other methods which are quite satis- 
factory. 

“Why is it so important that we 
watch these young children and test 
them frequently as they move up 
through the lower grades? Because we 
know that if the child misses some- 
thing in one grade, it continues to be 
missed and becomes a handicap. This 
fact has been proven over and over 
again. It remains for the reading clinic 
to test a child three hours, at least, and 
to trace carefully all the possible fac- 
tors and clues to find the one or more 
disabilities—and to offer the remedy.” 
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OBLIGATION 


A TEACHER'S COMMUNITY 


Gerorce M. Bere, Burgess of Northampton 


et IS a bit unusual when a non-educator makes a non-educational speech to 


educators. 


Such, however, was the address of George M. Berg, burgess of 


Northampton, before the PSEA Local Branch on January 22. Besides being the 
burgess, Mr. Berg is the solicitor for the school district and a prominent member 
of the Northampton County Bar Association. 

The subject of his address is especially timely, because it connotes one phase 
of public relations on which considerable attention has been focused recently. The 
teachers of Northampton were impressed with his perspective of their responsi- 
bility as members of the community and are happy to share the major portion of 


his address. 


* *# @ @ @ 


You, who are before me, about 70 
in number, are the leaders in educa- 
tion and in thought in our community. 
You are looked up to and respected 
by young and old alike, by pupils and 
parents. You have great power and 
influence. That influence has been ex- 
erted and shown time and again, es- 
pecially during the war years when you 
urged your pupils to buy war bonds and 
stamps, to bring in scrap paper, metals, 
you showed the whys and where- 
fores of rationing, induced patriotic co- 
operation in all the other essentials of 
successful warfare, and the results here 
and all over the country received com- 
pliments. When you were called upon 
to accomplish a task, you performed it 
well—to the real credit of the teaching 
profession. 


As Old as the Hills 

Community responsibility is as old 
as the hills. It goes as far back, at 
least, as the saying of the Perfect 
Teacher, “Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s,” meaning by that, 
that all of us have duties and obliga- 
tions to our government, be it national, 
state, or local. Teachers sometimes 
think that they have no obligations to 
the lowest level of government, to their 
own borough or community right at 
home. That is a false impression. 
Just as ‘charity begins at home, just so 
does governmental obligation begin first 
with the home community. 

Some teachers are recluses; after 
teaching hours they shut themselves up 
in their own cell, and live entirely unto 
themselves. Some would say that be- 
longing to a community-welfare organ- 
ization is playing politics, and they are, 
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therefore, endangering their position 
because the Board of Education would 
frown on that. That’s it—excuse their 
complete non-activity for the reason 
that it is politics. There are too many 
teachers who do nothing outside of 
their inner sphere of teaching. 
Character Is the Stream of Life 

I am here to tell you that teachers 
should not be mere recluses in their 
respective halls of learning, but be ac- 
tive live-wire citizens in the stream of 
community life and activity. It is true, 
as Goethe once said, that talent is de- 
veloped in solitude, but character is the 
stream of life. Teachers should belong 
actively to at least one organization, 
be it patriotic, civic, ecclesiastical, or 
governmental, yes, or even political. 
What is wrong with a teacher being 
an active Democrat or an active Re- 
publican—belonging to one or the other 
of the two major political parties in 
our town, attending their meetings, en- 
gaging in political discussions, and even 
premoting actively any political can- 
didate for any local, county, state, or 


federal office? 


The Science of Government 


Why shouldn’t the teacher have the 
right and duty to delve in the science 
of government, which is really what 
politics means? Politics generally had 
a bad connotation, but maybe it is so 
only because the intelligent people 
stand aloof from it, feeling they will 
soil themselves if they have anything 
to do with it. It is well for the teacher 
to hear the point of view of the or- 
dinary, and common, man, as the con- 
verse, and as it is well for the political 
party to have the benefit of the advice 
and help that a teacher can give. 


My point today is that teachers 
should activate themselves in commun- 
ity affairs in proportion to the influ- 
ence and respect that they maintain. 
Because they have not in the past 
done so, is the reason, it seems to me, 
that the general public does not under- 
stand the teacher’s position, or aims. 
Concerning the matter of salary, for 
e,sample, I found few people who were 
on the teacher’s side prior to the in- 
crease in salaries. They did not under- 
stand the teacher’s point of view. Wasn’t 
that because the teacher was too much 
like the teacher of old, who when the 
dismissal bell rang, walked home in 
rigid fashion, looking neither to the 
right, nor to the left, nor up, nor 
down, but only straight ahead, mingled 
not at all in society, was a member of 
no community organization, and the 
like. I say, as the Southern Senator 
would, that if teachers were more live 
wires in community life and activity, 
they would in turn be benefited, and 
the public in general would give all the 
more a lending ear to their complaints, 
to their wishes and desires, and to the 
achievement of their goals and ob 
jectives, 





Citizen Committee to 


Advise U. S. Office 
of Education 
O enable the U. S. Office of Edu- 


cation to improve its service to 
American education, a committee to be 
known as the Citizens’ Federal Com- 
mittee on Education has been estab- 
lished, Federal Security Administrator 
Watson B. Miller has announced. 

The purpose of the Committee is 
to advise the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education on policies and on programs 
of service to education to be carried on 
by the U. S. Office of Education. Ses- 
s:ons will be held in Washington, D. C., 
and the first meeting was in March. 

Membership in the newly established 
Committee is made up of persons desig- 
nated by the presidents of a number 
of organizations, acting on a request 
made by Administrator Miller. The 
term of each member is 3 years, and 
one-third of the membership is to be 
appointed each year. 
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A TEACHER LOOKS AT 
EDUCATIONAL DELINQUENCY 





Yes, we have been education- 
ally delinquent, says Miss Byers, 
but teachers are not entirely re- 
sponsible for the shortcomings of 
American youth. She faces the 
issues with a healthy attitude and 
suggests some means of alleviat- 
ing injustices to which children 
and teachers are subjected. 











INCE World War II, political lead- 
S ers and international spokesmen 
have shown a great deal of concern 
about the educational needs of the young 
people of America. Magazine articles, 
newspaper items, radio addresses all 
emphasize the need for a broader and 
more effective type of educational pro- 
gram. If it weren’t such a vital issue, 
this sudden concern would be amusing. 
For years these same people have turned 
a deaf ear to the plea for financial aid 
to carry on a more extensive school 
program. It is a sad commentary that 
it took an international crisis to awaken 
society to the realization that educa- 
tion is of vital importance and that any 
amount of money spent on it is an in- 
vestment which will pay big social 
dividends. 

Social workers report that juvenile 
courts are literally jammed with chil- 
dren who are socially and educationally 
maladjusted. The United States Em- 
ployment Service reports that it has 
thousands of requests for young men 
and women, too few of whom are by 
education equipped to fill the jobs. The 
War Department’s statement on the 
number of men who were not accepted 
by the armed forces because of educa- 
tional deficiencies is astounding. Ward- 
ens of state prisons report that approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of their inmates 
are boys between the ages of 17 and 20. 
These are young folks who were unable 
to adjust themselves to classroom rou- 
tine; and the school was unable, be- 
cause of the lack of sufficient funds, to 
provide the vocational training or the 
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SARA G. BYERS 


Washington School, Mount Lebanon 


proper guidance which they needed to 
become self-supporting citizens instead 
of social liabilities. 


Capable Staff Plus Equipment 


There are two absolute necessities in 
carrying on an effective educational 
program. The first is a capable, en- 
thusiastic staff of teachers and admin- 
istrators. The second is sufficient money 
to provide the necessary equipment and 
pay the teachers adequately for their 
services. Many schools in this country 
have neither of these requirements. 
There are schools in operation today 
which are not only inadequately staffed 
and poorly equipped, but which are also 
without medical service or a guidance 
program of any kind. €lassrooms are 
so crowded that children sit on the 
floor or on window sills; books are so 
dilapidated and so antiquated that they 
are not fit for children to handle, much 
less learn to enjoy; and teachers are 
paid Jess than the janitors and bus 
drivers in the community. 

Statistics prove that more money is 
spent annually in the United States on 
luxuries, movies, sports, and cigarettes 
than on education. The American pub- 
lic has never spent more than one out 
of twenty-five dollars of its income on 
education. This allocation of funds is 
very low in comparison with other local 
and federal expenditures. The con- 
fusion which has developed from the 
suggestion that public schools should 
get more federal aid is the result of 
a poorly defined and misunderstood 
plan. Surely no sane person would 
prefer to pay taxes to support punitive 
institutions than to support institutions 
of education. Yet administrators must 
literally beg for enough money to pay 
their teachers and keep their schools 
in operation. 

There are many glaring deficiencies 
in our public schools, but teachers are 
not entirely responsible for the educa- 
tional shortcomings of American youth. 
The compulsory school attendance law 
caused a rapid increase in school at- 


tendance. Classrooms became crowded 
with children from all types of social 
environments with vast differences in 
native intelligence. The curriculum 
was planned with comparatively little 
thought given to the fact that there are 
many children in school today who are 
mentally incapable of learning aca- 
demic subject matter beyond a certain 
level. Because they were forced by law 
to attend school and because there was 
so little of the work required that they 
could understand, many children found 
an emotional outlet in misdemeanors. 
The teacher, being judged for efficiency 
upon the academic achievement of his 
pupils, attempted to force learning upon 
them. The results, of course, were 
disastrous. Children rebelled. They 
were sent to the principal, who, in many 
instances, was not well trained in the 
psychology of handling maladjusted 
children and his disciplinary methods 
were more destructive than constructive 
in the process of social adjustment. 
Teachers had been trained to teach sub- 
ject matter and the problem of trying 
to force learning upon children who 
did not want to learn became acute. 


Teaching Inefficiency vs. Financial 
Deficiency 

Within a period of thirty years the 
high school enrolment in United States 
increased from a little over 10 per cent 
of the population of high school age 
to more than 50 per cent of that popu- 
lation. Our mistake was in failing to 
provide adequately within the schools 
for this rapid expansion. The enrol- 
ment increased and the educational re- 
quirements for teachers were raised, but 
the school budget remained about the 
same. Any particular ‘expenditure went 
into the construction of larger school 
buildings. Hence, the difficulty was 
not so much one of teaching inefficiency 
as it was of financial deficiency and 
lack of proper facilities to handle the 
influx of children, many of whom were 
unequipped mentally to cope with the 
academic standards which had been set 





up for every child to meet. There are 
still many schools today which do not 
have a commercial course, a manual 
arts course, or a course in home-care 
or home economics. Many of them have 
no library, no facilities for hot lunches, 
no medical care, and no faculty ad- 
viser because the district cannot afford 
to provide these essential items. Can 
it be that the severe critics of educators 
are unaware of these conditions? 


Even though there have been tre- 
mendous strides made in the educational 
program of our country, educational 
values are not yet clearly defined nor 
are ultimate goals carefully outlined. 
Classroom teachers are targets for much 
unfair criticism because the actual cause 
of the trouble is not within their power 
to correct. They teach as they them- 
selves have been taught from 
books. 


A Source of Evil 
There is little doubt in the minds 


of those who are sincerely interested 
in child welfare that the source of 
much evil in the problem of educational 
delinquency is overcrowded classrooms 
and mass academic requirements. Vol- 
umes have been written about the in- 
dividual differences of children, but 
what has actually been done about 
them? Children with I. Q.’s of 75 
are in the same crowded classrooms, 
are required to take the same tests, and 
are graded on the same grade standards 
as are children with I.Q.’s of 125. This 
type of unfair competition merely en- 
genders antipathy for learning and any 
culture that the school might repre- 
sent. These children are licked before 
they start in this competitive scheme. 
Many of them never feel the thrill of 
success. They never hear a word of 
praise. They are plagued by their 
schoolmates, harassed by their teach- 
ers, and, in many cases, browbeaten 
and abused by their parents. Is it any 
wonder that they become social prob- 
lems? A child can, in time, build 
up so strong a defense mechanism that 
he will take pride in being called the 
“prize dumb-bell.” Eventually he will 
become the chief bully . . . rebellious 
and defiant . . . a menace to himself 
and to the society of which he must 
become a part. 

Many of these children could be saved 
with proper guidance and kind, intelli- 
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gent treatment. There are compara- 
tively few children who, if treated with 
respect, courtesy, and fairness, will not 
respond. Children’s mental incapacities 
should be covered up. We cannot 
change their hereditary endowment. 
Teachers must be encouraged to judge 
a child by what he is capable of doing, 
not by what the class as a whole can 
do. The best way to teach a child to 
be fair is to be fair in dealing with 
him. Much of his learning is caught 
not taught, 
Tinkling Symbols 

This type of teaching will require 
a much larger staff of teachers than 
most schools have had and will re- 
quire a change in the attitude of the 
public and administrative forces as to 
the ultimate aim of education. So long 
as teacher efficiency is judged upon the 
academic achievement of children, child- 
development and social-adjustment plans 
will remain tinkling symbols. Equality 
of educational opportunity does not 
mean identity’ of educational treatment. 
Equality of education must be propor- 
tionate to ability. When we have learned 
to take respectful account of the limita- 
tions of a child’s mental ability, a new 
era will have dawned for the children 
in our public schools. To tell children 
that if they work hard they will climb 
to the top of the traditional ladder is 
not only to build up false impressions 
but also to lay the foundation for the 
discontent of many an ambitious child. 
We must have some “Joes” to clean our 
streets and shine our shoes as well as 
some “Charles Jrs.” to swab our throats 
and write our books. 


The idea still persists that education 
was designed to produce scholars and 
gentlemen and that one must have a 
knowledge of ancient culture fully to 
appreciate life today. The builders of 
our school curricula have somehow 
failed to take into account the fact that 
there are many children in school today 
who are not only completely indifferent 
to ancient culture, as such, but who 
are also incapable of learning any part 
of it. How much more valuable it 
would be to the average child if he 
were learning a good code of ethics, 
learning to adapt himself to his own 
environmental surroundings, learning 
to respect the rights of others, learning 
good behavior habits, and learning 


more about his own form of govern- 
ment instead of studying so much about 
the rise and fall of the Roman Empire 
and the cause of the War of the Roses, 
Children will not learn to become self- 
sufficient citizens by simply “hashing 
over” the way in which things were 
done hundreds of years ago. They are 
interested in now. 

The seeming social indifference to 
educational needs is being reflected in 
the attitude of teachers. In 1942-43, 
189,000 teachers left the profession. 
Many schools have closed because there 
were no teachers available. Other 
‘schools have hired teachers who have 
not taught for many years and, be- 
cause of their lack of educational quali- 
fications, have been issued emergency 
certificates permitting them to teach. 
The reason for this sudden exodus of 
trained teachers is obvious; they are 
seeking positions which offer a better 
salary, allow for more normal social 
contacts, and provide an escape from 
the personal indignities inflicted upon 
them and the tremendous load of re- 
sponsibility which has been placed upon 
them. This desertion from the teach- 
ing profession implies more than an 
There 
is a more deeply-rooted cause for the 
prevailing attitude which exists in the 
minds of teachers toward their profes- 
With so many obvious advan- 
tages, the disadvantages must indeed 
be out of all proportion. 

Society has accepted the statement 
made by many school administrators 
that the welfare of the child is given 
first consideration in the public schools. 
That is true, in a sense. But can any 
clear-thinking person believe that the 
welfare of his child is assured if the 
welfare of the child’s teacher is neg- 
lected? Regardless of administrative 
control, supervisory efficiency, or pupil 
potentiality the welfare of the child 
depends, for the most part, upon the 
attitude of his classroom teachers. If 
they are dissatisfied, if their suggestions 
are disregarded and their efforts ignored, 
their attitude will be reflected in their 
teaching and the welfare of the child 
will suffer. It is, therefore, the prime 
responsibility of sociéty to protect the 
welfare of the classroom teacher. In 
many school districts throughout the 
country, teaching conditions are so de- 
plorable that capable teachers will not 
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endure them. The annual turnover in 
these communities, where strong, eff- 
cient teachers are ‘so badly needed, is 
tremendous. In many consolidated 
school areas the classrooms are so 
crowded that teachers are unable to 
discipline the children, much less plan 
ways to provide individual help for 
children who need it. 


Too Much of Too Many 


Classroom teachers. have too much 
of too many things to do. Certainly 
teachers in the elementary schools must 
be versatile individuals. They must 
be able not only to teach reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, arithmetic, geography, 
history, science, and English, but they 
must also be able to teach music, art, 
hygiene, and literature,—be highly eff- 
cient in clerical work, supervise play- 
grounds, lunchrooms, and hallways, at- 
tend meetings, hold conferences with 
parents, keep their classrooms attrac- 
tive, and above all, they must be well 
groomed and smiling. ‘These are but 
a few of their duties. Is it any wonder 
that the really important job of direct- 
ing the learning processes and behavior 
habits of children is neglected? Is it 
surprising that teachers are finding jobs 
less harassing and more lucrative? 

“High school students cannot talk 
properly. They cannot write a decent 
letter,” says Mr. Public. English teach- 
ers strive earnestly to teach children 
to talk properly and to write coherently; 
they try to create an interest in good 
literature and to encourage the read- 
ing of good books; they also teach the 
use of the dictionary and the value of 
knowing how to make use of the school 
library. This is a full-time job for any 
teacher; yet many of them are required 
to teach spelling and penmanship, 
sponsor literary clubs, and, in some 
schools, are expected to take charge of 
editing the school newspaper—another 
full-time job in itself. With this sched- 
ule, I am frankly amazed that children 
talk as correctly, write as coherently, 
and read as much good literature as 
they do. 


The Magnitude of the Job 

Looking back over the history of 
education, we find that within the past 
quarter of a century great strides have 
been made in the educational program 
for the youth of our nation; but, if we 
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are to uphold the standards of demo- 
cratic principles which we have thus 
far been able to protect, we shall have 
to make even greater strides in the next 
few years. The world has become so 
complex that we shall have to enlarge 
our school systems to embrace the ex- 
panding need for educating the youth 
of the world. We must enlarge our 
teaching staff and equip our schools 
to handle all types of educational needs 
before we can justify our promise of 
equal educational opportunities for all. 
We must have teachers who are able 
to inspire and encourage children to 
become self-supporting individuals. We 
must have teachers with initiative and 
moral courage who will keep in mind 
the individual potentialities of the chil- 
dren. To obtain this type of person, 
the financial reward must be com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the 
job. Teachers must be relieved of some 
of the routine duties for which they 
are now held responsible and encour- 
aged to devote a greater portion of their 
time to individual guidance and to the 
study and correction of problems of 
maladjustment in children. Teachers 
must be trained to look for problems 
of introversion as well as extraversion 
and be able to interpret and correct the 
undesirable qualities of both. In order 
to do an effective job, classroom enrol- 
ments must be smaller. No teacher can 
give individual attention to the guidance 
of 40 or 50 children and still teach all 
the subjects which the curriculum re- 
quires. 

Colleges and teacher training schools 
must change their methods of instruc- 
tion. Teachers must be taught how to 
teach. “Few are pedagogues by the 
grace of God.” Teachers must be taught 
to keep scholastic achievement sub- 
ordinate to social adjustment and child- 
development. Teachers should be given 
credit for seeking knowledge relative 
to their own social development instead 
of being forced to get credits regardless 
of their relative value. 

The curriculum must be more unified. 
So long as major subjects are taught as 
separate units for twenty or thirty min- 
utes of the day, children will continue 
to get smatterings of incoherent, unre- 
lated facts and will see none of the con- 
tinuity and close relationship which ex- 
ists between them. 


Superintendents and principals must 
be better trained for their jobs. There 
is no justification for these important 
positions to be given to “the one next 
in line,” regardless of personal qualifica- 
tions or educational training. They 
must be people of strong moral charac- 
ter, capable of inspiring and encouraging 
teachers as well as commanding the 
respect of their student body. 

A plan must be devised whereby 
capable teachers can be kept in the 
classroom. The teaching profession has 
been used for a great many years as a 
stepping stone to other jobs more lucra- 
tive and less harassing. We shall get 
exactly what we pay for in teacher per- 
sonnel. 

I do not suggest these changes as a 
panacea for all the ills to which youth 
is exposed, but I do suggest them as a 
plausible means of alleviating some of 
the injustices to which both children 
and teachers are subjected. Children 
will not stop growing while educators 
fumble with their educational needs and 
society bickers about the cost of their 
education. They will become the vot- 
ing citizens of tomorrow; and whether 
their places in society become good or 
bad depends, to a great extent, upon 
their training today. 


West York to Sell 
Courses of Study 


HE teachers of the West York 

Borough school district, under the 
supervision of A. H. Martin, supervis- 
ing principal, have compiled a Manual 
of Courses of Study from grade one 
to twelve as applied to their own sys- 
tem. It includes a directory, philosophy 
rules and regulations, schedules, and 
courses of study in all fields. It is a 
comprehensive picture of the entire 
system including reports from the 
dental hygienist, home and school visi- 
tor, and librarian. 

A number of requests have been made 
for this Manual which will be produced 
in a paper-bound mimeographed form 
of approximately one hundred fifty 
pages. A nominal charge of $1 will 
pay for the expense of production and 
mailing. All orders must be received 
by A. H. Martin, West York school 
district, York, no later than May 15. 
Payment should be included with the 
order. 
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Sesatiocal Juterests 


President's Diary 
February 14, 1946 


The President was happy to attend a 
meeting of the Bristol Local Branch, 
PSEA, to discuss with the members 
some of the activities of our Associa- 
tion. The meeting closed with a de- 
lightful musical program, beautifully 
presented and entirely suitable to the 
date of the meeting. 


February 16, 1946 


Guy N. Harriger, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Local Branches, met with his 
group at PSEA Headquarters. The 
local branch is the most important single 
unit in our organization. To the ex- 
tent that the local branch functions ef- 
fectively the PSEA is potent. Con- 
versely, one weak link in the chain 

threatens the whole organizational 
structure. 


March 2, 1946 


The Committee considering the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL met in 
Harrisburg with Milton O. Pearce, 
Chairman, presiding. Several sugges- 
tions received the approval of the group, 
and, if possible, will be used in the 
April issue. Undoubtedly our JourNaL 
has been an effective publicity medium 
throughout the years, and the Editor 
and the Assistant Editor are to be con- 
gratulated upon its high rating among 
state association journals. However, 
with the ending of the war and the 
lifting of restrictions, consideration 
should be given to possible improve- 
ment and expansion. The committee 
welcomes suggestions from our readers. 


March 5, 6, 7, 1946 


The American Association of School 
Administrators held its regional confer- 
ence in New York City. As is its usual 
custom, the PSEA arranged a Pennsyl- 
vania Breakfast. We were happy to 
welcome the large group that attended. 
It was a pleasure to honor at the head 
table the presidents of the PSEA De- 
partment of Administration and its sec- 
tions, and the Past Presidents of the 
PSEA. Our speakers included: Paul 
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E. Witmeyer, Deputy Superintendent, 
Department of Public Instruction; 
Harold A. Allan, business manager, 
NEA; Mary B. McAndrew,  super- 
intendent of schools, Carbondale; Hon- 
orable Fred P. Hare, Jr.; C. Herman 
Grose, superintendent of schools, Erie; 
S. D. Shankland, Executive Secretary, 
AASA. 


March 9, 1946 


The Executive Council, PSEA, had 
its third meeting at PSEA Headquart- 
ers in Harrisburg. 

—Cathleen M. Champlin, Philadelphia 





AASA Regional 
Conference 
yo em Unfinished Task” was the 


theme of the regional conference 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators held in New York City 
on March 4-7. Those in attendance 
were largely from the Northeastern and 
Middle Atlantic States. A large num- 
ber of Pennsylvanians—superintendents, 
supervising principals, high school prin- 
cipals, and other administrators—were 
in attendance. 


The Pennsylvania breakfast was held 
in the Manhattan Room, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, Wednesday morning, March 6, 
at 7:45 o'clock. One hundred thirty- 
two Pennsylvanians were in attendance. 
Cathleen M. Champlin, President of the 
PSEA, presided. 


Addresses which drew favorable con- 
vention comment included “Education 
for World Citizenship” by William G. 
Carr, secretary, Educational Policies 
Commission, NEA, and “A World in 
Chaos” by Vera Micheles Dean, author 
and lecturer; director, Research Depart- 
ment, Foreign Policy Association, New 
York. 

Another address that was widely dis- 
cussed with differing points of view 
was that by Thomas C. Boushall, presi- 
dent, The Bank of Virginia, Richmond, 
“Financing Education for a New 
World.” 


In the main, Mr. Boushall expressed 


the views of the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. At one point, however, he 
presented a suggestion on the support 
of education which he stated “is highly 
my own.” This proposal had to do 
with “benefit” taxation. He introduced 
his proposal by using the tax on gasoline 
which made possible the construction 
of thousands of miles of good roads 
and the accompanying development of 


‘millions of automobiles. He indicated 


that the beneficiary of this tax did not 
pay the road “use tax” as an assessment 
but as an investment. 


He suggested then that the same 
principle be applied to the support of 
education as to the construction of good 
roads. The employer, he said, of well 
educated individual workers is the bene- 
ficiary of the degree of education pos- 
sessed by his employes. The better 
educated they are when they accept 
employment, the more readily they can 
be trained in the employer’s particular 
business. 


The determining potential earning of 
each employe, he held, was dependent 
upon this training and further that the 
greater his earning potential, the greater 
his consuming power. From this line 
of reasoning he proposed an “educa- 
tional use tax” which would be paid 
at a given per capita rate per employe 
by the employer, the proceeds of which 
would be used for education within the 
state in which such tax was levied and 
paid. 

Associated Exhibitors entertained 
those attending the conference with a 
program featuring stars of the radio on 
Wednesday evening in the grand ball- 
The Amer- 
ican Education Award was made to 
Helen Keller. 


room of Manhattan Center. 


Much interest was evidenced in the 
exhibits. The variety of new materials 
both in instructional and material sup- 
plies gave promise of new and attractive 
tools for learning as soon as the pro- 
duction schedules return to normal. 
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AASA Elects Henry Hill 


HE American Association of School 

Administrators elected by mail bal. 
lot Henry H. Hill, former superin- 
tendent of the schools of Pittsburgh, 
as president for the coming year. Doc- 
tor Hill who was superintendent in 
Pittsburgh from 1942 to 1945 is now 
the president of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. 

Since 1942 Doctor Hill has been a 
member of the Executive Committee 
of AASA. He was chairman of the 
commission which prepared the year- 
book on “Safety Education.” 

Before serving as superintendent in 
Pittsburgh, Doctor Hill was superin- 
tendent of schools at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky; assistant superintendent at St. 
Louis; and dean of the University of 
Kentucky. He is a graduate of the 
University of Virginia, A.B. and M.A., 
and earned his Ph.D. at Columbia in 
1930. 





Academy of Science 
to Meet at Lehigh 


The Pennsylvania Academy of Science 
will hold its annual meeting Easter 
weekend, April 19 and 20, at Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem. Bradford Wil- 
lard of the geology department, Lehigh 
University, is president of the organiza- 
tion. The Academy was organized in 
1925, and has a membership of over 
600, most of them Pennsylvania scien- 
tists. 

The Pennsylvania Junior Academy 
of Science will resume its statewide 
meetings at the same time and place. 


High school courses in Russian are 
offered in New York City; Portland, 
Ore.; and in Washington State. 
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Council to Question 
Candidates for Office 


The 1946 Executive Council of PSEA 
held its third meeting at Headquarters, 
March 9. ; 

President’s Report: Cathleen M. 
Champlin, President, reported attend- 
ance at five meetings since the February 
meeting of the Council. 

Report of the Executive Secretary: 
In his report the Executive Secretary 
presented financial statements; a record 
of incoming and outgoing mail; field, 
committee, and conference service of 
Mr. Moser and Mr. Webster; PSEA and 
NEA membership totals; the status of 
the school lunch bill now before Con- 
gress, and reactions to the showings of 
the NEA film. 

Legal Service: Lewis F. Adler, 
PSEA attorney, said the major portion 
of inquiries were on military leave and 
salaries. Discussion of one case brought 
forth questions concerning the personal 
liability of teachers and insurance for 
this type of liability. 

Subcommittees of Executive Council: 

State Convention—The Council voted 


to hold the 1946 PSEA Convention’ 


December 26, 27, and 28. 

Designation of NEA State Delegates— 
G. A. Eichler, chairman of this com- 
mittee, distributed a list of delegates 
as designated by his committee from 
those elected by convention districts. 
The list also showed the ex-officio dele- 
gates. The Council approved this list 
and agreed that alternates should be 
named from the officers of departments 
and convention districts. 

Activities of Association Committees: 

Legislation—Mr. Gayman, the secre- 
tary of the Committee on Legislation, 
reported on the February 15 meeting 
of the Committee. He directed atten- 
tion to page 249 of the March JournaL 
which gave a digest of the meeting. 
Questions centered on the difference 
between specific and exploratory ob- 
jectives. 

Local Branches—Herbert P. Lauter- 
bach, chairman, said the committee, at 
its meeting on February 16, placed good 
programs for county branches as its 
main objective. He spoke of the in- 
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vitation of Pennsylvania State College 
to schedule a workshop for Local 
Branches during the Superintendents’ 
Conference this summer. The Council 
approved acceptance of this invitation. 

PENNSYLVANIA ScHOooL JouRNAL—Miss 
Matthews, assistant editor, outlined 
changes this committee had approved for 
trial in the April issue and spoke of 
other suggestions the committee is con- 
sidering for the future. 

Retirement Problems—The Executive 
Secretary reported for this committee. 
He listed suggestions which the com- 
mittee had outlined and which were 
submitted on March 5 to George B. 
Buck, actuary, at a meeting in New 
York City. Mr. Buck will study the 
costs which the suggested changes 
would involve. 

Education and the General Election: 
The Council voted to secure reactions 
from candidates for major elective of- 
fices on educational issues. Questions 
which will be submitted to the candi- 
dates will be worked out by the Council. 

Sale of Mailing List: Approval was 
given for the sale of the PSEA mailing 
list to major political parties. 

World Conference of the Teaching 
Profession: The PSEA will be host to 
two delegates from the Canadian Teach- 
ers Federation at this conference to be 
held in the eastern part of the United 
States in August. 

Regional Meetings with Educational 
Policies Commission: The Council ap- 
proved cooperation with the Educational 
Policies Commission in holding regional 
meetings in the convention districts in 
April or May. Topics to be considered 
at these meetings will be the planned 
publication of the commission on Ele- 
mentary Education and UNESCO. 

Philadelphia Salary Schedule Meeting 
with Board of Education: Miss Champ- 
lin was authorized to represent the 
PSEA at this meeting. 

Membership on State Chamber of 
Commerce Committee: The State Cham- 
ber of Commerce requested the Execu- 
tive Secretary to serve on its Commit- 
tee on Education, and with the approval 
of the Council, he will accept. 

—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


The Journal to be 
Different 


HE Committee on PENNSYLVANIA 


ScHooL JouRNAL met at PSEA 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, March 2, 
1946, with Milton O. Pearce, chairman, 
Philadelphia, presiding. 

Work of the Committee—The chair- 
man stated that the committee was 
empowered to study all phases of the 
JourNaL and to make recommendations 
to the Executive Council for changes 
and improvements. 

The Journal as now issued—The 
committee reviewed the make-up and 
contents of the JouRNAL as now issued. 
Each member reported on reactions re- 
ceived to it in the district he or she 
represented and made constructive sug- 
gestions for its improvement. 

Suggested changes—The committee 
approved changes to be included in the 
April issue. After further study it will 
submit its recommendations to the Exe- 
cutive Council. (Changes suggested 
were made in this issue. We would 
be glad to hear what readers think of 
them. Editor.) 

Reader reaction—Members of the 
committee will be glad to receive re- 
actions and suggestions from teachers 
in their districts. (For personnel of the 
committee, see page 251 of the March 
issue. ) 

—M. Elizabeth Matthews, 
Secretary 





Retirement after 
30 Years Studied 
by Committee 


i HE 1946 Committee on Retirement 

Problems held its first meeting 
February 23 at Headquarters, Harris- 
burg. 

Resolution re Retirement: C. W. Lilli- 
bridge, chairman, Smethport, spoke of 
Resolution No. 13, approved by the 
1945 House of Delegates. This reso- 
lution requested the Committee to se- 
cure estimates for the cost of liberaliz- 
ing the Retirement System, with par- 
ticular reference to retirement after 30 
years of service. The Philadelphia 
Teachers Association requested the 
study to include the cost of retirement 
after 35 years on a 35/70 basis. 

An analysis of the problems which 
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earlier retirement would bring about in 
the retirement system was made. The 
committee’ planned to prepare a report 
before November on these matters for 
discussion in convention districts. 

Consultation with Actuary: Plans 
were made for consultation with an 
actuary in the study of the cost of 
earlier retirement. (A subcommittee 
met with George B. Buck, actuary, in 
New York City on March 5.) 

$100 Minimum Allowance: Setting 
aside for the moment all consideration 
of the legal questions involved, the com- 
mittee reviewed the possibility of a 
guarantee of a retirement allowance of 
at least $100 a month after 40 years 
of service. Miss Scott will 
statistics from the Retirement Board to 
compute the approximate cost of such 
a plan. 

Actuary’s Recommendations of In- 
creased Rates: Mr. Buck has recom- 
mended that the Retirement Board 
adopt new tables which provide higher 
deductions payable by the teacher and 
a reduced annuity. The actuary sug- 
gested that teachers may prefer to make 


procure 


additional contributions so that their 
annuities will be in the amount antici- 
pated. The committee will consult the 
actuary on various proposals in light of 
these recommendations. 

—William A. Doane, Secretary 





Art Teachers to Hold 


Victory Convention 


EACHERS and supervisors of art 

from all sections of eastern United 
States will meet at the Victory Conven- 
tion of The Eastern Arts. Association 
to be held in New York City, April 25- 
27, 1946, at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
President Dana P. Vaughan, dean of 
Cooper Union Art School of New York, 
and I. L. deFrancesco, Chairman of the 
Convention Program Committee, report 
a barrage of excellent lectures and ex- 
hibitions for the three-day program. 
Speakers include outstanding leaders in 
art, education, and world affairs. Among 
them are John A. McCarthy, assistant 
of New 
Jersey; L. Thomas Hopkins of Teachers 


commissioner of education 









Sound principles .. 
mottoes, or your own chosen words . 
succeeding students with this changeable letter bulletin 
board —a “living” memorial of the class that gives it. 


Inscriptor is 20” x 7”. Background of black felt over 


Ideal class gift 


LUSE DAILY INSCRIPTOR 


.aptly phrased in famous sayings, 
. are kept before 


“ grooved wood, removable letters for changing messages. 


Complete, delivered 


$12.50 


Export prices on 
request. 
Lettered Metal 
Presentation Plate for 
Attaching to Gift 
Boards. Only $1.25 





* A THOUGHT FOR 


Space for four lines of words. Mahogany, walnut or 
blonde maple finish mitered frame with hangers at- 
tached. Glass front. Comes with heading set up in 34” 
gold or red molded plastic letters; 125 white molded 
plastic Y%y” letters; 50 white 4” flat letters. Extra letters 
may be ordered. A select list of 52 suggested mottoes 
included with this offer. 


TODAY * 


IT TAKES STEADY WALKING TO MOVE FORWARD 


Class of '46 





Please send: 
FILL OUT AND MAIL 
HANDY COUPON TO- 
DAY TO: 
Department K-104 
LUSE DISPLAY 
COMPANY 


139 South Main St., 
Akron 8, Ohio 


every use. 
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-Luse Daily Inscriptors with .....-_.._ 
finish, for which I enclose money order or check 
fot 3.2. weeny With the understanding that I 
may return the shipment within 10 days for full 
refund of my money, if 
0 Free folder describing Luse’s complete line of 

changeable letter boards and bronze plaques for 


NAME SCOOPS SC OS CHOSE SERCO SET ESOEE SESS EESEHEESESEEES EOS 


ADDRESS § covccseeeee 


I am not entirely satisfied. 








College, Columbia University; Elma 
Pratt, director of the International 
School of Art; David M. Robb, profes- 
sor of fine arts, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Ralph E. Turner, professor of 
history, Yale University; Stanley Charles 
Nott, authority on Far Eastern culture; 
Julian Bryan, director of the Interna- 
tional Film Foundation; and Francis H. 
Taylor, director of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City. 

The convention theme is “One World 
—A Problem in Design.” ‘There will 
be general sessions, group conferences, a 
reception and program at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, meetings espe- 
cially planned for the Junior Division, 
and social activities including the con- 
vention luncheon. 

An art clinic in which an evaluation 
of work in the graphic and plastic arts 
created by students in public and pa- 
aochial schools will be undertaken by 
a jury of experts will be an outstanding 
feature of the convention. As usual, 
commercial exhibits by producers of art 
materials will be featured, and there 
will be exhibits of work done in the 
schools, particularly as they apply to 
the theme of the convention. Harold 
F, Lindergreen, Associate Director of 
the Vesper George School of Art of 
Boston, has designed and executed vis- 
ual backgrounds for the general ses- 
sions. A Visual Bookshelf is an in- 
novation to be taken advantage of by 
many art teachers. 


Inquiries concerning other details of 
the convention should be addressed to 
the office of The Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Kutztown, 
Pa. 





Any supervising principal in the 
South Central or Southeastern part of 
the State who may be interested in ex- 
changing positions for next year with 
someone in Allegheny County is re- 
quested to write to the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHooL JournaL (X46) for details. This 
offer comes from the head of schools 
in a borough of about 4,000 people 
near Pittsburgh. Arrangements satisfac- 
tory to both supervising principals and 
local boards should be made as soon 
as possible. This is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for any supervising principal who 
may desire to live and serve in new 
surroundings for next year or as long 
as all parties remain satisfied. 
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Forward in Peace 
(From page 280) 


of mankind may again operate to ad- 
vance more successfully the eternal 
search of men and of nations for se- 
curity and well being. : 

The men recently in uniform have 
finished the great job set for them. 
The great job of the future is in the 
classrooms of Pennsylvania and Amer- 
ica. Those soldiers of the future are 
not in uniform, they are never drafted, 
they carry no arms, yet today they 
face a task as difficult as the Normandy 
Landing and one in which the penal- 
ties of failure are just as grave. They 
are the teachers, the teachers in the 
remotest hamlet, the teachers in the 
largest city of our Commonwealth and 
of our nation. We face landings on 
many beachheads. Our field of battle 
is a moral and spiritual recovery. We 
must lift truth again to a high pedestal. 
We must regenerate justice to all 
peoples. We must give our ideals of 
freedom a new birth. We must blot 
out forever group and national selfish- 
ness. We must band together in build- 
ing a new world, a world united in 
peace. ‘These are our tasks, tasks for 
which we as teachers are peculiarly 
fitted and have special responsibilities 
and tasks to which we as teachers have 
always given our services. 

We now live in one world. Those 
we teach are now living and will live 
in this one world. The kind of world 
this will be is of our making and now 
in our hands. No generation of teach- 
ers has ever had such a glorious op- 
portunity, and no generation of teach- 
ers has ever had such grave responsi- 
bilities, 

The victory over our enemies was 
the inevitable result of total mobiliza- 
tion. The victory for peace will like- 
wise be the result of total mobilization. 
For it is still true that united we stand 
and divided we fall. 

It is with a deep sense of satisfaction, 
therefore, that I welcome the return of 
those of our members who know the 
meaning of working together and the 
meaning of victory. They learned their 
lessons on the battlefields of war. May 
we look to them to guide us on the 
battlefields for peace. May all of us 
be united in our great profession. 

I tell you a little story I read re- 
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cently. Two teachers visiting over the 
lunch table were talking about quitting 
their jobs. “What’s the use of trying 
to teach goodness and beauty,” said 
one, “The world is going to the dogs 
anyway.” “Yes,” said the other, “for 
every good thing we try to bring about 
someone else hatches two evil ones.” 
Just then there was a clap of thunder. 
St. Peter was in their midst. He said, 
“I’m just now weighing up the good 
and the evil and I thought I'd better 
tell you that the scales are exactly in 
balance. One more good deed and this 
earth can turn paradise, one more evil 
deed and it blows up.” Well, the 


teachers ‘did not answer, they scurried 
back to their classrooms. 

It is appropriate that this grand pro- 
gram of this great Association be con- 
cluded by a message from our beloved 
emancipator. At the dedication of the 
national cemetery at Gettysburg, he 
closed his memorable address with these 
immortal words, good for all times. 
“That we here highly resolve that the 
dead shall not have died in vain, that 
the nation shall, under God, have a 
new birth of freedom. And _ that 
government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.” 
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HTRAY WAUTY tease! 










Last year, Greyhound’s 
full-color wall display 
“Transportation On 

: Parade” was used by 
more than 70,000 teachers in all parts of 
the United States. Now Greyhound has a 
brand-new wall display, more than eight 
feet wide, lithographed in full colors, 
picturin§8 a series of the most famous 


THIS COUPON 





GREYHOUND’S 2° WALL DISPLAY 
“FAMOUS HIGHWAYS’ Ready Now! 


highways in “This Amazing America”, 
and giving interesting facts about each. 


With this display are four lesson topics, 
well illustrated, discussing American 
highways—their historic and economic 
importance, and a number of bright anec- 
dotes concerning them. Don’t fail to get 
your copy of this material—fill in the 
coupon below and mail it today. 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 
113 St. Clair Ave., N. E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of 
"Famous Highways of This Amazing America.” Please. enclose a 
dime wrapped in paper to cover handling and mailing. 











| 
BRINGS =| 
YOUR | Name 
WALL DISPLAY | Schoo! 
| Address 





GREYHOUND 


ST-46 











Westminster College 
Elects Doctor Cleland 


ENRY LLOYD CLELAND, per- 

sonnel director of the Pittsburgh 
schools since 1941, is president-elect of 
Westminster College. Doctor Cleland 
will succeed Robert F. Galbreath who 
will retire as Westminster’s eighth 
president on June 20. 

A graduate of Westminster College 
in 1913, Doctor Cleland subsequently 
took his master’s degree at Columbia 
University. He continued his graduate 
work at the University of London and 
was awarded his doctor of pedagogy 
degree by Westminster College in 1942. 

Doctor Cleland taught in New Castle, 
Uniontown, Bellevue, and Allegheny 
High School, Pittsburgh. He was vice- 
principal of Baxter Junior High School, 
1932-34, and principal of Herron Hill 
Junior High School, 1934-38. From 
1938-41 he was director of vocational 
guidance, and since 1941 he has been 
director of personnel. He served in 
World War I from 1917-19. 


——@——_— 


ScHOOL LIBRARIANS of Western Penn- 
sylvania will convene at the State Teach- 
ers College, Clarion, for a one-day con- 
ference on April 7. Louis Shores, di- 
rector of the library school of the 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
will speak on School Library Frontiers. 





Joun F. Kos, retired educator of 
Harrisburg, died March 7. Mr. Kob 
was supervising principal of the Foose, 
Harris Park, Melrose, Shimmell, and 
Vernon schools at the time of his re- 
tirement in 1941. He had taught 43 


years, 
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SCHOOL COMMISSION RECOM- 
MENDS NO CHANGE IN TENURE 


4 





HE School Commission on the basis of information accumulated from 
questionnaires recently sent to the teachers, superintendents, and school 
directors of the State on the matter of teacher tenure, is of the opinion that no 
remedial changes be recommended at this time.” 
The above is a statement by Paul H. Wueller, executive director of the School 
Commission, to the press following a meeting of the School Commission on Friday, 
March 1. 
We are indebted to the Commission for the following report on replies from 
28,500 of our members in their vote for or against the proposed changes to the 
Tenure Act. 


. Permit retirement of a teacher after twenty-five years of 


service upon joint request of teacher and board 


. Permit boards to dismiss a legislatively specified percentage 


of teachers without going through the proceedings stipulated 
Se HE I Oc. esi vc <4 Se air canara eens 
Permit boards to require a teacher who does not hold a 
Bachelor’s Degree to earn six college credits per year ...... 
Permit summary dismissal of teachers by joint action of board 
and county or district superintendent ...................... 
Specify in tenure law that persistent insubordination shall be 
cause for dismissal 
Specify in tenure act that it shall be mandatory upon a teacher 
to take a leave of absence during pregnancy, and make failure 


to take such leave a cause for dismissal 


Permit summary dismissal of female teachers upon marriage 
Limit tenure to the type of position the teacher held when 
SN IE Sheds. oe ee TEE Cc ge Pe eee 
Specify that a professional employe who is advanced to an 
administrative position shall serve a probationary period in 
that position 


Extend probationary period from two to three years 
Limit tenure privileges cf teachers to the district in which 
pbtiens -cuumeees tee oo oe eet ele 
Clarify tenure by specifying that entire probationary period 
snist ‘be served in OMG GIMME... wii one d nocd eadee 


Permit summary dismissal of professional employes by two- 
thirds or three-fourths vote of the board 


Repeal tenure act 
Provide for nomination of teacher by superintendent ...... 
Give superintendents tenure 
Amend School Code by frroviding that the size of a teacher’s 
annual increment shall depend upon his professional prepara- 
tion as well as his rating by superintendent 


Make it mandatory upon principals and/or supervising prin- 
cipals to rate teachers and provide for review of these ratings 
by superintendents 
Limit validity of teacher’s certificate to a period of five years 


Make it mandatory upon school board to suspend married fe- 
male teachers whose husbands are in a position to support 
family before suspending unmarried female teachers, or mar- 
ried male teachers 


YES 


67.9% 


10.9 


1.0 


30.8 


41.3 
1.9 


22.0 
11.8 


2.6 


8.2 


67.5 
77.4 


11.0 


17.5 
1.9 


NO 


32.1% 


99.1 
89.1 
99.0 
69.2 
58.7 
98.1 
99.2 
78.0 
88.2 
97.4 
91.8 


99.6 
99.7 
32.5 
22.6 


89.0 


82.5 
98.1 


88.4 
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An ingenious “laboratory on wheels”— 
typical of the far-reaching, behind-the- 
scenes research that keeps America’s 
railroads out in front. 


This is the inside of a dynamometer car— 
symbolic of the intensive and continuous 
research of the nation’s railroads. As the 
test train rolls along, the instruments in 
this dynamometer car gather and record 
automatically all sorts of technical data 
on the pull and power of the locomotive, 
the performance of air brakes and the 
action of the train. 


The Train that Keeps a Diary! 








Research smooths the way for more comfortable travel. 
Each “leg,” or metal spring of this “four-legged hammer,” 
developed by railroad research, drives a pneumatic tamping 
machine for packing ballast on roadbeds, to make them 
firmer for a smoother and more comfortable ride. 





RESEARCH KEEPS THE 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


OUT IN FRONT 


Research finds a way to unload 80 tons of freight a minute. 
An open freight car of coal is backed into this rotary dumper, 
turned “bottoms up,”’ and unloaded at the rate of 80 tons a 
minute. In another device just as remarkable, a car of grain 
is tipped and tilted, this way and that, until emptied of its 
contents, 

e e * 


And here’s one for the young in heart: Lots of folks have 
wondered what it costs to blow the locomotive whistle. The 
cost varies, of course, but one railroad finds that the average 
toot costs about % of a cent. 





FRE 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
924 Transportation Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 


QUIZ on Railroading, 450 Questions and An- 
swers. Write for your copy of this booklet. 


Name 





Address 





ZONE NO. 





Ce ae t 


City. State 


Sey you saw tt in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


Vol. 94, No. 8 











Teacher Placement Association 


HE Pennsylvania Institutional Teacher Placement As- 

sociation conducted its annual autumn conference in 
Harrisburg on November 20, 1945, under the leadership of 
President Thomas M. Gilland, State Teachers College, Cali- 
fornia. The meeting was held for the purpose of sharing 
professional experience and ideas regarding teacher educa- 
tion and placement service. Doctor Gilland had invited men 
prominent in their respective fields to bring ideas on what 
constitutes good placement organization and facilities. 

L. E. Perry of Mount Lebanon, Pittsburgh, presented a 
paper on recruiting secondary school students for prepara- 
tion for teaching. He included the results of an experiment 
which had been conducted by the late H. V. Herlinger in 
Mount Lebanon. It had been determined that the teacher 
shortage is due to the following: retirement from teaching 
by wartime emergency replacements, competition of lucra- 
tive industrial employment in the anticipated period of post- 
war economic prosperity, and wartime and postwar birth- 
tate increases. The fundamentals of the program of re- 
cruitment of teacher training prospects were listed as follows: 
1. The best students graduating from our high schools can 

be interested in teaching as a profession if the profes- 
sion can be presented to them in an impartial and intel- 
ligent manner, 

2. The administrator who is charged with the selection and 
recommendation of teachers to the Board of Education 
must take an active and interested part in the program. 

3. The cooperation of all teachers in a school system, and 





Tus Our WorLp 


A Pageant of World History 


By ARTHUR C. BINING, ARTHUR C. HOWLAND, 
RICHARD H. SHRYOCK, of the University of 
Pennsylvania 


Here is the modern viewpoint needed for post-war 
teaching . . . Makes pupils conscious of the back- 
ground and relationship of all peoples, including 
such lesser-known nations as China, India, Africa, 
Australia, Canada, Latin America .. . Stresses 
the rise and development of the arts, science, 
industry, religions . . . Highlights democracy by 
emphasizing the long struggle between arbitrary 
and liberal forms of government. 


One of the Newson Social Studies Series 


Published by 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


72 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N. Y. 








particularly of a selected group directly charged with the 

responsibility of conducting the experiment, must be 

carefully thought out and planned. 

4. The program of guidance must be definite and well 
organized, 

5. The objective of quality rather than quantity must be 
clearly kept in mind. 

E. B. Long, superintendent of schools, Mechanicsburg, 
listed the “Types of information useful to the school ad- 
ministrator in considering candidates for teaching posi- 
tions.” He said that the superintendent should have in- 
formation regarding the teacher’s personal equipment, pro- 
fessional equipment, physical equipment, mental equipment, 
cultural background and academic preparation, emotional 
stability and social adjustment. 

G. A. Stetson, superintendent of schools, West Chester, 
outlined the services expected by the school administrator 
when he deals with an institutional placement office. He 
stressed the need of having well organized academic place- 
ment service in teacher-education institutions. The super- 
intendent expects to find in such institutions: 


1. A placement organization. 

2. Someone who can answer his questions. 

3. Records in order and not a dependence on memory alone. 

4. A record of teaching success of former graduates as well 
as a record of present graduates. _ 

5. The ability to suggest a candidate to fill his needs after 
receiving information regarding his needs. 

6. That the bureau is familiar enough with its service area 
that it will have some idea of what kind of teacher will 
fit the community, and, therefore, whom to recommend, 
or not to recommend. 

7. A suitable place to interview candidates if the meeting 
is at the institution. 

Clyde T. Saylor, superintendent of schools of Chester 
County, brought out the role played by both the institu- 
tion and the school district in his paper—closer coordination 
of the teacher-education institution and the school district 


and follow-up procedures. Mr. Saylor offered the following 

suggestions to bring about closer coordination by the school 

district and the teacher-education institutions: 

1. College heads might visit graduates during their first 
year of teaching. 

2. Occasional conferences between local supervisors and 
college department heads would lead to more unified 
aims and techniques in teaching. 

3. A program of professional courses arranged cooperatively 
between local supervisors and the colleges would en- 
courage continual growth on the part of the teacher. 

4. Teacher institutions or groups of institutions should 
set up research departments to study the effectiveness 
of teacher training and the successes and failures of 
their graduates. 

The officers of the Association are: Thomas M. Gilland, 
president, State Teachers College, California; Rosemary 
Carroll, vice president, Marywood College; Ethel A. Slote- 
man, secretary-treasurer, State Teachers College, Lock Haven. 
Executive committee: John K. Trayer, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction; C. S. Stine, Lebanon Valley College. 
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The outstanding modern spelling program 


‘The Pupils Own 
Vocabulary Spellenrs 


Gates — Rinsland — Sartorius — Peardon 


Cased on ABASIC VOCABULARY OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN, 


by Rinsland (the "Rinsland Word-Frequency Study") 


and featuring short basal weekly word lists—highly individualized 


initial study and review techniques 


CLOTH EDITION and TEXT-WORKBOOK EDITION — Grades 2-8 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York © Boston © Chicago 


Dallas @ Atlanta ¢ San Francisco 














“If ever there was a cause, if ever there can be a cause, worthy to be upheld by all the toil or sacrifice that 
the human heart can endure, it is the cause of education.” + ¢ ¢ #¢ #* ¢ « «© « « Horace Mann 


THE NEW REVISED EDITIONS OF 


PROSE AND POETRY 


(GRADES 7 THROUGH 12) 

These new books for junior and senior high school groups 
keep pace and keep faith with true educational values. They 
retain all the superior features of the older editions, yet they 
have been brought up to TODAY. From the oldest of the 
best-loved classics to literature which has come from World 
War II, these revised editions present prose and poetry to 
the child according to his age and interest level. 


















A definite program of Character-building .. . 
Citizenship Training ... Emotional Guidance and 
The Development of Thinking World Citizens. 
Like thousands of other teachers, you will be delighted 
with this course. Write today for folders. 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 


249-259 West Erie Blvd. “te Syracuse, N. Y. 
Represented by 
W. H. Bie and T. K. Ellis 
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PROSE AND POETRY 


SERIES si 
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State College H. S. on the Air 


\\y HE State College Schools are on the air” (theme)— 
“the all-American Youth show”’—(theme)—“Good 
afternoon, everybody. Once again the State College schools 
greet you from the stage of the high school auditorium.” 
Every Thursday afternoon at 4:30 these words are heard 
over WMAJ, radio station of State College. When the 
station opened on October 30, 1945, the high school was 
one of the first local organizations asked to produce a regu- 
lar half-hour program. 


The production of these programs is directed by Mrs. 
Josephine Nash, speech and dramatics teacher, and Carl 
Sassaman, music teacher, in the high school. A radio policy 
committee composed of faculty, students, and administration 
acts as an advisory board. 

Regular features, presented each week, open with a tribute 
to a “Star in Our Service Flag,” a three-minute account of 
a boy or girl who has served in our armed forces. The 
activities of an outstanding student are related. To decide 
who shall be honored in these two events, names of those 
eligible have been placed in boxes and at each broadcast 
names are drawn for a future program. A musical num- 
ber by a student, a message from the administration on a 
timely topic, and school news prepared by the staff of the 
school paper complete the regular features. 

The second half of the program is prepared by one of 
the many different school organizations. At the first broad- 
cast a dramatization of the life of Horace Mann was given 
by the radio class. This was followed by dramatic sketches 
presenting the work of the Red Cross Council, the Safety 
Council, and Clubs and other activities. An English class 


” 


and the library staff each prepared a quiz program with 
prizes for the winners. The relation of art to music and 
religion was given by the art department... Before Christ- 
mas, programs of Christmas music’ were given by the a 
cappella Choir of the high school and by the elementary 
school chorus. 

In a panel discussion, the school board outlined its financial 
problems of the coming year. The Local History Club 
dramatized the life of a pioneer ironmaster in the community. 

Other special features at later dates will be given by 
pupils from each of the elementary buildings, Future 
Farmers of America Club, science department, Teachers” 
Association, Nature Club, and radio class. 

A radio broadcasting orchestra has recently been organ- 
ized and will supply original music when it has had more 
training. The school Alma Mater is used for theme and 
signature of the program. 

This has, indeed, been an all-school project with pupils 
and teachers working together to write scripts, but with 
pupils doing nearly all the broadcasting. The program is 
presenting the school to the townspeople in a new and 
interesting way. The pupils and teachers are becoming 
more discriminating in radio appreciation. Those speak- 
ing over the microphone have become much more concerned 
with correct diction. The pupils are learning to work under 
pressure and to adjust programs while on the air, They 
are writing in a new and modern medium. They are re- 
ceiving training in all phases of radio work. They are de- 
veloping a sense of responsibility to the school and to the 
public. 

Other schools with similar programs are invited to ex- 
change ideas with the State College High School. 
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OR SUMMER STUDY 











Extensive program of graduate and undergraduate 

courses for beginning and advanced students in day 

and evening classes provides for a maximum of 
twelve weeks of work 


FIRST SIX WEEKS 
June 17-July 26 


SECOND SIX WEEKS 
July 29-September 6 


Also two Post Sessions and special sessions in 
Biological Sciences at the Lake Laboratory, 
Presque Isle; Nursing; and Retail Training 


For bulletins and information, address 


Director, Summer Sessions 
2701 Cathedral of Learning 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 











PLAN 


A DIFFERENT SUMMER 


ATTEND 
RHODE ISLAND STATE COLLEGE 
Summer School - July 1—August 9 





@ 

You will find a new approach 
to study and a delightful 
place for recreation 

by the sea 











9 

Innovations in Education, 
Science, Social Studies, Art, 
Music and Home Economics 


6 
WRITE: FRANK M. PELTON 
DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 


R. 1. STATE COLLEGE 
KINGSTON, RHODE ISLAND 
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FLUORESCENT LIGHTING has evolved 
ils from years of research in electric 
ith lighting. Step by step scientists have 
is worked to conquer the hours of dark- 
nd ness. Incandescent lamps give their 
ng light from glowing solids, * which 
ak- comprise the filament. But an in- 
ed candescent solid is not the only 
Jer possible source of light—the sun, and 
ey the other stars, are all gaseous, and 
re- their light comes from a hot glowing 
de- gas. However, a gas can be made to 
he glow without necessarily heating it, 
by bombarding it with electrons for. 
~- example. When this is done, other 
electrons are knocked out of their 
usual places in the gas atoms, and 
ie as they fall back light energy comes 
out. 


PHOSPHORS are substances which may 
e with visible light when struck 
y ultraviolet rays. During this 
process, the energy of some of the 
electrons in the phosphor crystal is 
raised but is not given off in one 
step; for, if it were, the light from 
the phosphor would be just as in- 
visible as the exciting radiation. 
Instead, there is a series of steps 
during which some energy is lost 
as heat while considerable energy is 
left to produce a different kind of 
radiation when electrons return to 
the original state. This is called 
fluorescence. 


COOL, WHITE LIGHT is given off by the 
resent fluorescent lamps. These 
amps are tubular, and in the tube are 


two filaments from which electrons 
are emitted. The tubes contain small 
amounts of argon and mercury vapor. 
First the electrons make the argon 
glow, and this starts the mercury; 
so if the tube were of clear glass, all 
you would see would be the faint 
blue light of the glowing gas mixture. 
This gas mixture is rich in ultraviolet 
rays and these fall on the solid 
phosphors which coat the tube. They 








in turn convert the invisible to visible 
light, and that is what comes from 
the tube for illumination purposes. 
The color of the light given off can 
be determined by the phosphor which 
is used to coat the lamp. 


Because the wavelength of the 
ultraviolet light from the mercury 
vapor in such a tube often has the 
approximate value that produces the 
maximum fluorescence from the phos- 
phors used, and because this radiation 
can be produced in large quantities, 
these lamps are highly efficient. And 
a 15-watt fluorescent lamp will give 
as much light as an incandescent lamp 
of from 40 to 60 watts. 


This advertisement is one of a series, de- 
signed as a service to teachers of question- 
asking boys and girls. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


These gas-filled tubes are coated with phosphors which transform invisible ultraviolet rays 
into visible light which is soft, cool, and abundant. 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 


Ceachers 


THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR 


goin, Temple University offers a wide 
on of graduate and undergraduate 


courses in its Summer Sessions... making the 
regular University facilities available to teach- 
ers, school principals and superintendents. If 
you require credits for certification, or if you 
are a candidate for a degree, you will find that 
the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally 
suited toyour needs. And apart from its educa- 
| vantages, the University—and the 
ty of Philadelphia and environs—offer ma 
cultural and recreational opportunities. You’ 
enjoy spending a S in Philadelphia. 











Pre-Sessions June to June 29 
Regular-Sessions July 2 to Aug. 10 
Post-Sessions Aug. 13 to Sept. 21 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the illustrated booklet which describes 

m. amet of the Temple Summer 
Sessions for 1945. Address Office of the Registrar, 
Broad & Montgomery Ave., Philadel bia 22, Pa. 











PERFECT YOUR 


Grench... 


In This Ideal Setting 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
French Summer. School 
JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 9, 1946 


McGill French Summer 


Sestba The 
School is a long established 
and popular School. It pro- 
RR vides carefully graded instruc- 


tion for those who wish to im- 
prove their command of spoken and writ- 
ten French and at the same time offers 
a wide range of cultural courses, some of 
which lead to the M. A. degree at McGill 
or elsewhere. All courses in intermediate 
and advanced sections are of University 
standard. Certificates show equivalent 
semester hours for university credit. 

Students are advised to stay in Univer- 
sity residence with French Staff. french 
alone spoken at all times. Conversation 
and practical work with the language in a 
natural French atmosphere. esident 
scholarships for meritorious students. 

Fee (tuition, board and room) $190.00 
(Canadian) U. S. Currency is now at a 
premium, 

‘Write now for prospectus to: 


Director, French Summer School 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
Montreal, Canada 








UNIVERSITY OF 


ERMONT 


Summer Session—July 8-August 
16. Graduate and undergraduate 
study. Courses for superintend- 
ents, principals and _ teachers. 
Agriculture, Art, Commercial 
Subjects, English, Health Edu- 
cation, History, Home Economies, 
Languages, (Ancient and Mod- 











ern), Music, Nursing, Philos- 
ophy, Political Science, Psychol- 
, Science. Entertainment 
and Recreational Pro- 


grams. Summer Quarter— 

June 29-September 14. 

Write— 

Director, Summer Session 
Burlington, Vermont 





A Past President 
Will Retire 


LEE GILMORE will retire as 

» Superintendent of Oakmont 

Schools on June 30, 1946. Doctor Gil- 

more says his retirement is prompted 

by a desire to be free of the problems 
of public life. 

Doctor Gilmore is one of the best 
known educators in the State and is a 
past president of the PSEA. He spent 
his earlier teaching days in a country 
school in Lawrence County, later he 
served for five years as principal in New 
Castle and for nine years before he 
went to Oakmont he was Superintend- 
ent of Lawrence County Schools. 

When Doctor Gilmore came to Oak- 
mont the total enrolment was 415 and 
20 teachers constituted the whole fac- 
ulty, now there are 53 teachers and 
approximately 1200 pupils. 


_e——— 


Legal Interest 


Appeal of Elsie A. Martin 
In the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
Opinion No. 59 Filed February 26, 1946 


Facts: The appellant was an ele- 
mentary teacher with more than forty- 
two years service in the public schools. 
On September 5, 1945, she received a 
notice from the secretary of the school 
board that her “contract would not be 
renewed for the school year 1945-1946” 
and that a hearing would be held in 
accordance with the School Code. At- 
tached to the notice was a specification 
of charges for the refusal to renew the 
contract; namely, because of defective 
hearing she was physically unable to 
teach. A separate -notice was enclosed, 
signed by the President of the Board, 
that a hearing would be held on Sep- 
tember 17, 1945, at the time and place 
therein set forth. 


At the hearing counsel for the teacher 
contended that since the Board had al- 
ready decided not to renew her con- 
tract, the procedure was contrary to the 
provisions of the Tenure Act. The 
supervising principal testified that, in 
his opinion, Miss Martin had defective 
hearing. His testimony was based upon 
observation of the difficulty some chil- 
dren in the classroom had in making 
themselves understood. There was no 








Lehanon Valley College 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Six or Twelve Weeks 


JUNE 10 — JULY 19 
JULY 22 — AUGUST 30 


Arts, Commerce, Education, Music, 
Science e Accelerated Courses for 
Degrees e Courses for Teacher Cer- 
tificaticn e Students may register 
for either or both terms. . 


Write to Director of Summer School 
Annville, Pa. for Bulletin 

















PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF 
ALCOHOL STUDIES 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 
JUNE 17-21, 1946 
Se 

Prospectus of the school mailed upon 
request ‘after the middle of March by 
writing to the Executive-Secretary of 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa., or to 
George F. Dunkelberger, Director of the 
School, Susquehanna University, Selins- 
grove, Pa. 











DISTRIBUTOR OF 


VINCENT BACH — F. E. OLD’S 
Trumpets and Trombones 


BUESCHER — SELMER 


Saxophones and Clarinets 


Epiphone'Guitars—WFL and 
Slingerland drum outtits 


W. E. PETTEY MUSIC CO. 


803 Liberty Ave. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

















Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


WEBSTER’S 
DICTIONARY 
OF SYNONYMS 


The most useful and inclu- 
sive treatment of synonyms 
and antonyms ever pub- 
lished. Helps the student to 
use the right word in the right 
place. Handy alphabetical ar- 
rangement. 944 pages, with oD 
i 4. 





















index. 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONAR 


At your finger tips, essential . 
facts about 40,000 noted 

men and women of all 

countries, historical and con- 
temporary, fromevery field B 

of human activity. Alpha- § 

betical arrangement. §} 
1,736 pages, with thumb 

index. $6.50. 




















Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars to Dept. 9. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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further evidence as to the disability of 
Miss Martin. 
Question: Was the procedure adopted 
in this case for the dismissal of a teacher 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Tenure Act? 
Answer: No. 
Discussion: The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction pointed out that the 
practice of notifying the teacher of the 
refusal to re-elect her prior to the hold- 
ing of the hearing was not in accord- 
ance with the Tenure Act. The prac- 
tice was condemned by the Superior 
Court of Pennsylvania in Swink’s Case, 
132 Pa. Superior Court 107 (1938). 
It is interesting to note the comments 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion upon the physical defects of the 
teacher in the above case. His language 
is, in part, as follows: 

“Tt may well be that the hearing 
ability of this appellant is below 
normal, unassisted by any mechani- 
cal devices, but that fact alone does 
not establish incompetency. 


* * * * 


“Tt seems to us that the appellant 
in this case should have been given 
a fair opportunity to become ac- 
customed to the use of the hearing 
aid which she had procured, and 
then her teaching ability should 
have been rated. Conceivably the 
rating of the appellant subsequent 
thereto might reflect her teaching 
ability with the use of such hear- 
ing aid. Such anecdotal records 
required by the rating cards might 
also fix the date when the appel- 
lant’s defective hearing was ob- 
served. 


“Apparently there was no effort 
made by the complainant in this 
case to present evidence as to any 
unsatisfactory rating of the appel- 
lant made by the County Super- 
intendent of Schools in accordance 
with the Teachers’ Tenure Law.” 

Citing the case of the Appeal of Mul- 
hollen, 155 Pa. Superior Court 587, the 
Superintendent concluded: 

“Not only should the teacher 
have been given an opportunity to 
become adjusted to the hearing aid, 
but she should have been rated as 
provided by law.” 


Vol. 94, No. 8 





of the dean of girls, and 
schools. 


Handicapped. 


Summer 
Sessions 


1946 


Workshop in Elementary and Secondary Education including units 
in adult education, instructional trends, modern guidance, work 


intercultural relationships programs in 


Conservation Education Laboratories for Teachers. 


Psychology Institute on Vocational Education of the Physically 


Conference on Reading and Diagnostic Testing. 


Health Education and Community Recreation Workshops. 





More than 500 acade- 
mic, professional, and 
vocational courses on 
both undergraduate and 
graduate levels. 

Ample living facilities 
for men and women in 
College dormitories, 
fraternity houses, and 
private homes. 


No limitations on en- 
rollments anticipated 
except for the Inter- 
Session which will be 
conducted by the Col- 
lege at The _ Grier 
School, Birmingham 
(near Tyrone), Penn- 
sylvania. 


Ideal for 
Summer Study 
and Recreation 








. 


Dates of the Sessions 


INTER-SESSION 
June 10 to June 29 


MAIN SUMMER SESSION 
July 1 to August 10 


POST-SESSIONS 
August 12 to August 31 
August 12 to September 21 

September 3 to September 21 


TWELVE WEEKS’ COURSES 
July 1 to September 21 











for further information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 101 Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


State College 
Pennsylvania 
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Yew Sookes 


Editorial Note—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can 


decide what books they want to read and at the same time 
with many other books they may never have the time to 


& passing acquaintance 
- The following announce- 


ments, unless signed. do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply 
enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


My Country Scuoor Diary. Julia Weber. 286 
pp. Illus. Harper & Bros. | $3 
“This book will interest many readers. The 
general reader will enjoy the flavor of the 
country, of the little schoolhouse on the hill, 
of the wood smoke curling from the chim- 
ney, and of the children and teacher working 








HE UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO, located in the foothills 
of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, 
in sight of perpetual snow, has a su- 
perior environment for summer study, 
with unsurpassed climate and recrea- 
tional advantages. Organized hikes, 
week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, and mountain climbing. 


Cwo Five-Week Terms... 
June 17 to July 19 —July 22 to Aug. 23 


(Rooms will be more available for the second term; 
very few houses and apartments available either term.) 
Graduate and undergraduate courses 
in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Educa- 
tion, Engineering, English and 
Speech, Geography and Geology, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Latin, Library Science, Law, Mathe- 
matics, Modern Languages, .Music, 
Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Phys- 
ical Education, Physics, Political Sci- 
ence, Psychology, and Sociology. 
Special features include: Field courses 
in Biology and Geology at Science 
Lodge, the Mountain Laboratory; 
Conferences, Workshops, Plays, Or- 
gan Recitals, and Concerts. 


nae Suet 
COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 
Dean of Summer Quarter Dept, P’ 
Please send complete information and bulletins checked. 
—Summer Quarter Bulletin 
—Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Name. 
Sx. and No. 
City and State. 
Early Application for Admission is Advised 
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and living together as they come to know 
and understand better their own little world 
and its place in the larger world of today.” 
From the Foreword by Frank W. Cyr, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Here a gifted teacher shares her record of 
experiment and accomplishment in a_ small 
country school—reflecting the educational set- 
ting under which nearly four million children 
receive their schooling. This account of her 
hour-by-hour efforts to give vitality and crea- 
tive power to education is offered in a way 
that will provide guidance to other teachers 
as well as to show everyone interested in 
American education the human _ difficulties 
which are faced in the country school and 
the measures by which they can be met. 
Jerry. Florence Battle. 48 pp. Illus. Beck- 

ley-Cardy. $0.85 

Enjoyable stories about Jerry and his dog 
Bowser, a playmate Sue and her kitten, Fluff. 
True-to-life experiences full of action, sus- 
pense, and humor to captivate the interest of 
the very young reader. An exceptionally easy- 
to-read book which uses only 36 words in- 
troduced gradually to give adequate practice 
in sight-word recognition and fluency in read- 
ing. The natural and appealing illustrations 
in three colors are by Mildred Lyon Hether- 


ington, well-known children’s artist. Grade 
Level: Pre-primer. 
EFFECTIVE PERsoNAL LETTERS. W. H. Butter- 


field. 319 pp. Prentice-Hall. $4 

This book contains 600 courtesy letters of 
the type business executives and professional 
men are frequently called upon to write. The 
letters presented are classified under the fol- 
lowing types: Letters of appreciation, of con- 
gratulation, of good wishes, of seasonal good 
wishes, of welcome, introduction, recommen- 
dation, and invitation. Preceding each group 
is an explanation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of writing the different types of letters, 
with pointers on how to make the most favor- 

able impression on the recipient. There is a 

section on correct usage in personal letter 

writing. 

TEACHING WITH Firms. G. H. Fern and 
E. B. Robbins. 160 pp. Illus. Bruce 
Publishing Co. $1.75 

“Teaching with Films” presents all the 

practical techniques required -for using this 
important teaching aid to the greatest possible 
advantage. It has special application to in- 
dustrial arts and vocational education. It 
explains why instructional film should be used, 
defines a good teaching film, tells when a 
film should be used for instruction and how 
to obtain best results. Also included are sug- 
gestions for the person who would like to 
make his own instructional films, advice and 
operation of projection equipment, tips on 
storage and repair of films, information on the 
organization and administration of an audio- 
visual aids program for instruction, and com- 
ments on financing such a program. 


HicH ScHoots For Tomorrow. Dan Stiles. 
220 pp. Harper & Bros. $2.50 

The author of this book is a former high 
school teacher who as a lecturer has recently 
visited 1000 high schools in 30 states. He 
describes the constructive programs he found 
here and there, which are being used to vital- 
ize the familiar academic programs. He main- 
tains that school studies should reflect in 
miniature the typical life of the communities, 
with their numerous activities of work and 
play. His account of scores of such activities 
programs will supply helpful and concrete 
guidance not only to principals and teachers 
but to the many school board members and 
parents who sense the present inadequacy of 
high school education. 





2 ACCURATE, BEAUTIFUL 
MODERN DICTIONARIES 


For Every Ciassroom 


and Home-Study Need 





Give students the “dictionary habit” and 
they’ll learn not only spelling, but pronunci- 
ation, word division, meanings and deriva- 
tions twice as fast! 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


@ New “sight-saving” type 


@ Hundreds of clear halftone, line, and color 
illustrations 


@ Simplified pronunciation symbols explained on 
each page 


@ One alphabetical order for all listings 


@ “How Would You Say It” Word Quiz: Fascinat- 
ing introduction to the use of dictionary 


@ Compiled by famous dictionary experts 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


A FUNKWAGNALLS “Standard” atc.u.s.Ppat.orF. 


39,000 words and phrases...4,000 syno- 
nyms...1,500 illustrations. $1.48. 
(Subject te school discount) 


HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


A FUNKCWAGNALLS “Standard” atc .u.s.pat.orr. 


50,000 words and phrases with derivations 
.-. 5,000 synonyms... 1,800 illustrations... 
appendix with 16 special features, including 
Morse Code, list of great inventions, etc. $2.08. 

(Subject to school discount) 


@ If it’s a Funk & Wagnalls, it’s the Standard. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354 Fourth Ave New York 10, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN History. Gertrude and John Van 
Duyn Southworth. Illus. Iroquois Pub- 
lishing Co. 

The history text includes the important his- 
tory which has recently been made. It brings 
the story of our country so far up to date 
that “it treads upon the heels of recent news 
dispatches.” Such important recent events are 
there as the collapse of Germany, the death 
of President Roosevelt, the accession of Presi- 
dent Truman, the use of the atomic bombs, 
the surrender of Japan, and the launching of 
the United Nations Organization. The illus- 
trations are grouped to provide pictorial pre- 
views of chapters. The features are: a com- 
plete pronouncing index, including references 
to both text and maps and the pronunciations 
of all difficult names and terms; table of the 
alphabetical agencies created to fight the de- 
pression and also the more recent wartime 
agencies, such as OPA, WPB, and UNRRA; 
many large maps, including four which cover 
fully the world-wide geography of World War 
II; a variety of teaching aids including ques- 
tions, projects, and summaries; and a simple 
style of writing that brings our whole history 
to life from 1492 to 1946. 


THE New AMERICAN CoLLeEce. John A. Sex- 
son and John W. Harbeson. 330 pp. 
Harper & Bros. $3.50 

Here is set forth the timing of education 

as worked out in the school system of Pasa- 
dena, California. The authors, one the super- 
intendent, the other principal of the Junior 
College, after a twenty-year trial, advocate a 
program of a six-year grammar school, a four- 
year high school, and a four-year public 
junior college as helping to solve the prob- 
lem of better articulation of secondary and 
college instruction. Every phase of the Pasa- 
dena experience, including objectives, cur- 
riculum, teaching methods, administration, 
guidance, and finance are fully described. 


—_——_——_—_. 


Books‘ Received 


Bruce Publishing Co., 540 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis.: 


Basic MECHANICAL Drawinc. Glenn N. 

Shaeffer. $0.60 
Ginn and Co., Statler Office Bldg., Boston 17, 

Mass.: 

Everypay Junion MatTHematics. Book III. 
William Betz. $1.48 

Piane GEoMETRY. Rachel P. Keniston and 
Jean Tully. $1.88 


D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass.: 

PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES FOR DIRECTING 
THE LEARNING OF TYPEWRITING. W. R. 
Odell and Esta R. Stuart. Second edi- 
tion. $2.50 

Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17 St., New York 3, 
Nw Yee 

STORIES FROM THE WEST. 
of the U. S. A. series. 
Marion B. Cook. $1.40 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


SociaL EpucaTIon FoR YOUNG CHILDREN. Mary 
Willcockson, Editor; Ernest Horn, Con- 
sultant. 127 pp. The National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. $1 

“Social Education for Young Children” 


Of the Children 
Compiled by 


Vol. 94, No. 8 





brings together into a: single volume a con- 
sideration of the most important problems of 
social education in the kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades. It is designed to acquaint kin- 
dergarten and primary teachers with the best 
present day thinking in regard.to their pur- 
poses, materials, and procedures. It is equally 
valuable in explaining to teachers of older 
pupils what has happened to children before 
they reach the other teachers—what the pupils 
have done, have thought and talked about, 
what attitudes have been stressed, and what 
skills and concepts have been developed. 


U. S. Government 


Office of Education 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FEDERAL SECURITY 
AcENcy. Section Two. $0.15 
Open Doors To CuiLprEN. Extended School 
Services. $0.10 
Department of State 
ARGENTINE SITUATION. Consultation among 
the American Republics. $0.20 
THe Crepit'ro Britain. The Key to Ex- 
panded Trade. Address by Dean Ache- 
son. $0.10 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





For Teachers 
eager to 
capitalize 
modern aids 
to teaching 


greater retention of material. 






There’s real enjoyment for you in 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
And what’s more — the pleasant chew- 
ing of refreshing Wrigley’s Spearmint 
after a long, hard day at school seems to help 
relieve tension, make it easier for you to concentrate on 
grading papers and writing reports. paci24 


The increasing emphasis today on school tours and field 
trips planned to supplement regular classroom work 
may be of interest to you as an aid to teaching. Accord- 
ing to certain modern educators, the direct and concrete 
firsthand experience offered through educational trips 
seems to speed up teaching and make it easier. Also, it 
tends to foster quickened interest, clearer thinking and 


These class tours, education experts advise, are more 
meaningful when closely correlated with ideas and prin- 
ciples being presented in the school curriculum. Follow- 
ing are some suggested trip objectives which you might 
find helpful for integrating tours with certain regular 
school work: air field, court, newspaper, radio station, 
post office, bakery, fire department, etc. 


This information is from Mr. Lester B. Ball, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, District 108, Highland Park, Illinois. 
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THe DeEFENsEs oF Peace. Documents re- 
lating to the UNESCO. Part I. $0.10 
Wuy Lenp To Britain? Clair Wilcox. $0.05 
The above publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 


APPLICATIONS OF ATOMIC PowER. MOTION 
Pictures. General Electric, Schenectady, 
NM. %. 

CoMPARATIVE Tax RaTEs OF AMERICAN 
Cities—1945. Detroit Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research 

ELEVEN COMPREHENSIVE CERVICES IN DRIVER 
EpucaTION AND TRAINING. Available to 
high school administrators. | American 
Automobile Assn., Washington 6, D. C. 








MARK HOPKINS 


On‘one end of a log with the. 
student on the other 


is teaching at its best. But we can’t all be Mark 
Hopkins’, and it’s a fe assumption that the 
distinguished Massachusetts educator of the middie 
1800's would enthusiastically endorse the function 
of the modern school library in today’s education, 
and the use of such titles as— 


Adventures in Reading 
by May Lamberton Becker 


(new and revised edition) 

good news for English teachers—this long-awaited 
new edition of an old favorite. Since its original 
ublication in 1927, ADVENTURES IN READING 
as been quietly leading boys and girls inta good 
reading habits—not by preaching or too obvious 


‘] conversation about h: 
easy and how wise it is _to know _the i of good 
books. FOR GRADES SEVEN THROUGH IGH 
SCHOOL. $2.00 


The Land of the English 
People by Alicia Street 


The latest addition to the PORTRAITS OF THE 
NATIONS SERIES, with introduction by May 
Lamberton Becker. With a fine gift of selection, 

derstanding of the English people, 
Mrs. Street’s book contributes significantly to in- 


of England and the people of the United States. 
Grapes SEVEN THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL. $2.00 


Flock of Watchbirds 
by Munro Leaf 


An omnibus volume, containing. the first three 
Watchbird books—THE WATCHBIRDS, MORE WATCH. 
BIRDS, and FLY AWAY WATCHBIRDS, all re- 
pers in two colors. Munro Leaf’s books have 


ci 
OF WATCHBIRDS at a bargain price will be wel- 
comed by schools everywhere. GRADES 2-8. $1.50 


Let’s Do Better 
by Munro Leaf 


in LET'S DO BETTER, Munro Leaf translates the 
concepts of world justice and international 

and cooperation into an easy down-to-earth picture 
story that man, woman, and child can follow with 
chuckles—AND conviction. Munro Leaf’s best book 
and his most important. GRADES 3-7 (and 9°90 


for all of us.) 
Published by 


Lippincott 





Please send me the following books, 
at regular school discount: 


Adventures in gon eae eas 00 
The Land of the English People 00 
Flock of Watchbirds ........... 1.50 
Let's Do Better ..........s.c00- $1.50 








the following free catalogs: 


SCHOOL LIBRARY CATALOG 
LIPPINCOTT BOOKS FOR BOYS AND 


GIRLS 

SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS FOR HOME 
ECONOMICS 

COMPLETE GRADED LIST OF BOOKS 
ey SCHOOL LIBRARIES (GRADES 
8) 


RR Peer eos OL ee 


2  PMGOT COMPANY 


ee 
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GrorcE WEstTINGHOUsE. His life and 
achievements. Westinghouse Electrical 
Service, 306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 

STRENGTHENING THE CONGRESS. Robert 
Heller. National Planning-Assn., 300-21 
St, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Wincs Over America. The Future of Air 
Power. Public Affairs Pamphlet, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
$0.10 





Elizabethtown Girl Wins 
Science Scholarship 





E MARILYN ROHRER, seventeen- 
« year-old student at Elizabeth- 
town High School is one of the two 
top winners in the fifth annual West- 
inghouse science talent search. Miss 
Rohrer and Jules Alfred Kernen, a St. 
Louis student, received awards of $2400 
four-year college scholarships. 

Marilyn, who hopes to become a brain 
surgeon, has made a hobby of collect- 
ing brain specimens and mounting em- 
bryology specimens. She expects to 
use her scholarship to attend the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Two other Pennsylvania students 
were among the forty finalists who at- 
tended the five-day science talent in- 
stitute in Washington, D. C., the first 
week in March. The two were: Eliza- 
beth Ursula Laufer, Notre Dame Acad- 
emy, Villanova, and Donald James 
Shombert, Taylor Allderdice High 
School, Pittsburgh. All of the finalists 
received scholarships valued from $100 
to $400 each. 


——>—_— 


Wiiiiam H. Coreman, professor of 
English at Bucknell University, has been 
appointed dean of the University. Dr. 
Coleman succeeds R. H. Rivenburg 
who retired last June. 





No education, no refinements of 
civilization can compensate a people 
for the loss of their hardy virtues.— 
Kentucky School Journal 





There can be no friendship where 
there is no freedom. Friendship loves 
a free air, and will not be fenced up 
in straight and narrow enclosures.— 
William Penn 








Open this book! See history-making happenings of 
the most sensational year of this generation—the 
first year of the Atomic Agel FOTONEWS PARADE 
contains over 290 on-the-spot pictures of world- 
shaking events that occurred during this period. 


There's Something for Everybody 
See intimate close-up photographs of MacArthur in 
Japan; Paratroopers dropping on Corregidor; FDR'S 
Funeral; Concentration Camp Horrors; Execution of 
Mussolini; Atom Bomb hitting Japan; Official Jap 
Surrender Documents; War Crime Trials; World 
Series, Army-Navy football game, and many other 
historic events! See portraits of distinguished per- 
sonalities in politics, military, affairs, sports and 
motion pictures. Keep this book for your children... 
show it to them as the years go by. When you 
look at FOTONEWS PARADE 5, 10 or 20 years from 
now, you'll enjoy it even morel 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just fill in and mail coupon, FOTONEWS PARADE 
will promptly be sent by return mail. Order now 
while the supply lasts. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


VIRSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. F174 
15 Moore St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Please rush my copy of FOTONEWS 

PARADE by return mail. 

CI enclose $1. You pay all postage. 

0 Send C.O.D. I'll pay postman $1 plus 
postage. 5 


Name 





Address 
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Notes aud Tews 


Cuartes S. Davis, past president of 
PSEA and for many years the super- 
intendent of the schools of Steelton, was 
honored at a banquet of the Pennsyl- 
vania Interscholastic Athletic Associa- 
tion in Pittsburgh on February 16. 
Doctor Davis founded the league in 
1912. 

RaymMonp H. AMALONG, supervising 
principal of the Ligonier Township, 
Westmoreland County, schools for the 
past four years, has accepted a position 
in the department of education at Thiel 
College, Greenville. 

CiarENcE E. Zorcer, superintendent 
of the schools of Harrisburg, was given 
the honorary degree of doctor of 
pedagogy by Franklin and Marshall 
Coilege, at its midwinter commence- 
ment on February 28. 

Victor JocHen has been selected by 
the Abington Township school board 
to fill a new position created for the 
remainder of the school year, super- 
visor of activities in the elementary 
schools. Mr. Jochen will go from school 
to school, to assist principals and teach- 
ers in making things to help the learn- 
ing which is going on in the rooms, to 
stimulate teachers by suggesting things 
they may make or do to advantage, to 
help in getiing materials and in the use 
of tools fer constructing or making, to 
meet with teachers in groups or in 
building teachers’ meetings to submit 
suggestions for activities. Mr. Jochen 
has been released from his position as 
acting teacher of industrial arts in the 
Glenside-Weidon Junior High School 
by the return of William J. Warner 
from the United States Navy. 

Hucu Roserts, Jr., Paxtang, has 
been appointed advance industrial edu- 
cation adviser in the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

Joun B, Getssincer has resigned his 
position as supervising principal of the 
North Wales schools, effective February 
1, 1946, to accept the supervising prin- 
cipalship of the Palmyra, New Jersey, 
schools. 

Cuartrs [. Kine recently was ap 
pointed supervising principal of the 
West Pottsgrove schools, Montgomery 
County. He replaces W. W. EsHELMan 
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who transferred to Upper Dublin Town- 
ship where he now heads the district’s 
schools. Mr. King, until this year prin- 
cipal of an elementary school in Haver- 
ford Township, returns to Stowe where 
he served as teacher in 1933-35. 
Brower Pernet, recently discharged 
from the United States Army where he 


served as a captain, was elected prin- 
cipal of the Barren Hill school, White- 
marsh Township, Montgomery County, 
succeeding Lloyd C. Brumbaugh who 
resigned to enter business in Bedford 
County. Prior to his entry into the 
Armed Forces, Mr. Pernet was a teacher 
in the Horsham Township schools. 
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... adopted and installed 
Washington National 
Group Accident and Sickness Plans ? 


For your own benefit and that of your 
fellow teachers—investigate 


Washington National Insurance Co. 


Pennsylvania Group Office — 416 Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22 


Have So Many 
Progressive Schools 
In Pennsylvania 


Washington National 
offers... 


» More Experience 
» More Security 
» More Value 
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ENGLISH IN 
ACTION 


By J. C. TRESSLER 
Grades 9-12 


The Fourth Edition of 
ENGLISH IN ACTION re- 
tains the flexible, time-tested 
organization of the previous 
books and adds new, stimu- 
lating exercises and teaching 
devices. 

Even greater emphasis is 
given to the multiple and 
vital nature of language 


skills. 








D. C. Heath and Company 





| th Editions 


In the Fourth Edition of 
these popular texts, increased 
emphasis has been placed on 
grammar, speech improve- 
ment, attentive listening, and 
observation. The authors 
have provided new activities 
and practices centered 
around up-to-the-minute 
topics. 
By TRESSLER 
and SHELMADINE 
Grades 7-9 







Junior 


ENGLISH 
IN ACTION 


e New York City 14 














Here it is with: 
Modern maps 


history. 





a= FOR AN UNDERSTANDING OF WORLD PROBLEMS 


LIVING IN THE 
PEOPLES’ WORLD 


@By ROTH and HOBBS 
An Orientation Course in 


Variety of Illustrations 





the Social Studies 


LIVING IN THE PEOPLES’ WORLD is an in- 
troduction to world affairs and a preparatory 
course for the study of world history. 
signed as a basal text for the first year high school 
social studies course. It is a combination of: 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
LIVING IN THE PEOPLES’ WORLD has been enthusiastically welcomed 


by school administrators and social studies teachers, who, for so long, have 
been looking for the right textbook for the course that precedes world 


It is de- 


CONSUMER ECONOMICS 


Fascinating reading 
A teachable organization 


e WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION e 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Avenue, New York 3 
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Heven Wismer, Collegeville-Trappe, 
a teacher of English in the high school 
and until recently a member of the 
WAVES, is now enrolled in the Gradu- 
ate School of the University of Chicago 
where she is taking special courses in 
guidance. 

Wicsvur F. Murra, on leave from the 
Civic Education Service, will become 
assistant with the international relations 
committee of the NEA on April 1, ac- 
cording to an announcement by William 
G. Carr, associate NEA secretary and 
headquarters contact person for the com- 
mittee. Prior to his three years with 
the Civic Education Service, Mr. Murra 
was executive secretary of the National 
Council for the Social Studies of the 
NEA. 

Cuarces M. Morris has received his 
discharge from the United States Navy 
and returned to his position as super- 
visor of special education in Mont- 
gomery County on March 1, 1946. 

Wiruiam =B. SHELLENBERGER, guid- 
ance director in Coatesville schools, has 
been elected supervising principal at 
North Wales. 
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DEDICATING ALTAR, FTA CHAPTER AT BLOOMSBURG STC 
The individuals in the picture are: sitting, left to right, Eileen Falvey, president; Dora 
Brown, vice president; standing, James LaBarr, secretary-treasurer; William C. Forney, spon- 
sor. The altar arrangements were prepared by Jacqueline Shaffer, a senior in elementary 
education. 


FTA Chapter Chartered 
at Bloomsburg STC 


HE Bakeless Chapter of Future 

Teachers of America was installed 
at the State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, on March 5, 1946. The Chapter 
takes its name from Oscar High Bake- 
less who headed the Practice School of 
the college for many years. The cere- 
mony took place at a dinner meeting 
held in the College dining room. 

Candidates for membership were pre- 
sented by W. C. Forney, Edna J. Hazen, 
and J. R. Bailer. Raymond C. Web- 
ster, Assistant Executive Secretary, 
PSEA, administered the pledge. 

Eileen Falvey, president of the Bake- 
less Chapter, introduced Mr. Webster, 
and Harvey A. Andruss, president of 
the college, spoke on “A Teacher, Oscar 
High Bakeless.” 

The pledge which members of the 
chapter took is as follows: 

The good teacher requires: 

Physical Vitality. I will try to keep 
my body well and strong. 

Mental Vigor. 1 will study daily to 
keep my mind active and alert. 

Moral Discrimination. 1 will seek to 
know the right and to live by it. 
Wholesome Personality. 1 will culti- 
vate in myself goodwill, friendliness, 
poise, upright bearing, and careful 


speech. 
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Helpfulness. 1 will learn the art of 
helping others by doing helpful things 
daily in school and home. 

Knowledge. 1 will fill my mind with 
worthy thoughts by observing the 
beautiful world around me, by read- 
ing the best books, and by association 
with the best companions. 

Leadership. 
count on the side of right, avoiding 
habits that weaken and destroy. 


I will make my influence 


Mitton Braptey Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., announces the purchase of 
the Edward E. Babb Co. of Philadel- 
phia, prominent school supply distribu- 
tors of long standing in that area. The 
new Bradley subsidiary will be known 
as Edward E. Babb Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania and will serve that State as well 
as an increased amount of surrounding 
territory. Emphasis will be placed on 
Bradley water colors, crayons, finger 
paint, primary materials, and other 
school items for which Milton Bradley 
Company is well known, but a complete 
line of general school and janitorial 
supplies, furniture, books, and _teach- 
ing aids will also be carried. Plans call 
for the retention of the present Babb 
staff under the direction of Stephen J. 
Teiser, manager, with the probable ad- 
dition of other personnel as required. 








BILLS—BILLS—bills—always the unavoid- 
able results of illness or accidents. But 
T. P. U. members are able to pay these 
bills without disturbing their savings—for 
along with the bills, they also receive a 
generous benefit check from T. P. U. Pay- 
ment is always prompt—without red tape! 

A P-H (Peerless-Hospital) Certificate 
costs only a few cents a day and will pro- 
tect your income and savings the year 
’round. The P-H Certificate will help you 
pay doctor, medicine and hospital bills, as 
well as providing additional benefits for 
confining and non-confining sickness, acci- 
dents and convalescence. 

No physical examination is required to 
join nor do premiums increase with age. 
If you stop teaching for another job or to 
get married, you can still continue your 
T. P. U. protection at the same low rate. 


Mail thecoupon below for acomplete list 
of benefits. No obligations whatsoever. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. PRINCE ST., LANCASTER, PA. 


Please send me complete information about 
the P-H Certificate. 


Address. a 








City 


State 





PROTECTION 
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of Lansdale High School for 24 years, 
died February 13 in a_ hospital in 
Sellersville. 

JosepH H. Saunpers, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the NEA, died 


Necrology 


FLorENcE Epna Kune, a teacher in 
the Northwest Junior High School of 
Reading, died January 29. 

Myra B. Saysotp, language teacher 











( \ 
[NATIONAL A\SSOCIATION of ‘TEACHER'S ,GENCIES 


Nation-wide Assistance Te Administrators 





A national organization for the standardization and improvement of 
teacher placement procedure in the interests of education. School execu- 
tives and class room teachers are invited to write to members of: the as- 
sociation when in need of the highest type of teacher placement service. 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
516 N. Charles Street ie eins 


For twenty-one years we have rendered reliable service to both teachers and 

school employers. Our placements are made in schools and colleges throughout 

the East and South. This year offers outstanding opportunities for advancement. 
Write, telling about yourself 








MUlberry 6850 William K. Yocum, Manager 
BRYANT Teachers Bureau — cau — 
711-713 Witherspoon Bidg. 
M. A. Bryant PHILADELPHIA, PA. on our 28 years of 


Thos. B. R. Bryant counselling service 


W. D. Greulich 
TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE IN 
COLLEGE—UNIVERSITY, SECONDARY, ELEMENTARY, AND SPECIAL FIELDS 


Pennypacker 1223 





TEACHERS NEEDED ° CONTINUAL DEMAND 
Register Now With 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


-{Member National Association of Teachers Agencies}>- 
C. H. Gordinier, Manager 202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 


A large and permanent clientele Bell phone 3-5797 No charge to school officials 





Teachers Needed—All Kinds. Splendid opportunities are presenting themselves! 
You should take advantage of them. With our experience we can give you expert 
guidance Write to us immediately. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Established 1880 Successor to the Penn Educational Bureau 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


66th Year 





PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


944-994 Unien Trust Bidg. © PITTSBURGH ec Fifth Ave. & Grant &t. 


Teachers new needed for permanent positions ia all fields. Our experience as a former teacher, 
principal and superintendent and as a present counsellor and placement 
director at your service for advancement 


Atiantic John B. Ritter, Manager 





A Complete N. A. T. A. Membership List Can Be Secured From Above Agencies 
\. y, 














THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
632-33 Witherspoon Bidg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 
We are happy to announce that Lieut. Earle F. Maloney, Jr., USNR, is on inactive 
duty with the Navy and in charge of our academic and elementary placements. 


' NON: : E. F. Mal 
Kingsley 1745-1746 Personal, Discriminating Service EF. aur. jr.ft Managers 





February 9 at his home in Newport 


News, Virginia. Dr. Saunders, who 
was 69, was serving as superintendent of 
schools at Newport News. 

J. Buett Snyper, member of the U. 
S. House of Representatives from Fay- 
ette and Somerset Counties, died in 
Pittsburgh on February 24. Mr. Snyder 
was formerly school principal in Somer- 
set County and district manager of 
Macmillan Company in Western Penn- 
sylvania. 

Arvitta Beam, a beneficiary of the 
PSEA Welfare Fund, died in Werners- 
ville State Hospital on February 23. 

Kate Gitmore Barnes, former assist- 
ant superintendent of Mercer County 
schools, died in March after having 
fallen and fractured her hip. Miss 
Barnes was assistant superintendent 
from 1915 until her retirement in 1934. 
She began teaching in 1891. 

J. Westry Foore, principal of the 
William B. Mann school in Philadel- 
phia, died March 9 after a brief illness. 


Calendar 


April 7-13—National Public Health 
Nursing Week 

April 9—Arbor and Bird Day 

April 8-15—Conservation Week 

April 25-27—Victory Convention, East- 
ern Arts Association, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City 

April 27—Conference for School Li- 
brarians, State Teachers College, 
Clarion 

April 27-May 4—National Boys and 
Girls Week 

April 27—Geography Institute, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg 

May 4—Pennsylvania Commercial Con- 
test, State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg 

May 19—National Citizenship Day 

July 1-6—83rd annual convention, Na- 
tional Education Association, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

July 30-31, August 1—Superintendents’ 
Conference, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege 








ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 
WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


The Nation’s Capital is now a leading. educa- 
tional center of the world. Permanent positions 
available. Register Now. 

T. David Parrack, Manager 
COLORADO BLDG, 14th and G. N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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That’s it... Have a Coca-Cola 
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». all in the spirit of friendliness 


Even with your eyes shut you know that ice-cold 
Coca-Cola will help make any party a success. Its 
sparkling refreshment lends a gay and friendly 


tone to any occasion. Coke belongs wherever folks 


gather for fun and friendliness. The invitation gust MARK 
Have a Coke means a good time will be had by all. 4 Hy 





It’s a mighty nice feeling to know that there’s 







A “Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
| m‘Coke” are the registered trade- 
LEMS) marks which distinguish the prod- 
SJ uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


Coca-Cola in the icebox ready to refresh a sociable 


pause with friends or just to refresh yourself. 


COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 








Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 
General cultural courses, extensive professional offerings, and ample recreational facilities are avail- 
able at the State Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staffs are found in each institution. Field 
excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field trips are offered for credit. 


College Special Curricula President 
Moommburg ............; Atypical Education and Business Education ..... Harvey A. Andruss 
SET Atypical Education and Industrial Arts ......... Robert M. Steele 
ME oso uaagunneee Home Economics and Industrial Arts ........... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
ee ee ee EB ar eee eo Paul G. Chandler 
Se. Sivewdeburg ........<. PRIN ONE oi oe en dceeen<sesenaceneen Joseph F. Noonan 
0 Er th, Te rT L. H. Van Houten 
ere Art, Business, Home Economics and Music ..... J. M. Uhler 
a, RE Ore Art Education and Library Science ............ @. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lenk FERVOR... 2.065500 00 PO NN: 25 sad cae n eed Keer aes Richard T. Parsons 
ce, POTEET rT , Home Economics and Music Education ......... James G. Morgan 
cist, a... Ce Industrial Arts and Library Science ............. D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg ........... Adult, Business and Cooperative Education .....Levi Gilbert 
Slippery Rock ........... PO CON ot cu chaeavewareaexesnewed Dale W. Houk 
West Chester ........... Health Education and Music Education ........ Charles S. Swope 


tudents participate in social and activity programs under trained and sympathetic leadership. 

Student teaching experiences in campus laboratory schools and in cooperation with local school dis- 
tricts provide practical contact with actual school situations and are required in all curricula. 

All curricula lead to the baccalaureate degree with emphasis in elementary education, secondary 
education or in the special fields as indicated above. 

Graduates receive certification from the Department of Public Instruction to teach in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania. 

The summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may advance their professional 
preparation. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST-ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 



























